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A work of “radiant warmth” 


“THE LIFE AND MUSIC OF BELA BARTOK” 
— IHALSEY STEVENS 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
| give a magnificent performance of 

Béla Bartok’s Violin Concerto 





ALP 1121 









“HIS MASTER'S VYOICE 


Cg pP x 335 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED - (RECORD DIVISION) - 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET - LONDON : W.I 





COVER I The GRAMOPHONE April, 1954 
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| Loudest and most Cetinct sound-producing machine yet invented. |j 
| Goes by clo.k-w -disce 3 ae y indestructible. Loud 
enews to filla ‘pall holding = 

A Oustomer writes : r Gramophone exceeds all our expecta- 
tions. We find it ssenniiicent fi in the ope 





Hundreds of Records to Choose from. ” Records sent on Approval. 
PRICE £5 10s. Records 2/6 each. | 


Lurge variety of Musical Boxes with Changeable Metal Discs. 


_ IMHOF & NUKLE Ee Sierra a . 
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By appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
TEN GOLD MEDALS. 
_ ee & MUKLE, 110, NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 








Reproduction of an Imhofs 1898 Advertisement Reproduction of an Imhofs 1898 Advertisement 
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EVEN THEN! 


Yes, even in 1898 Imhofs—holding the ROYAL WARRANT to,H.M. Queen 
Victoria—was the FOREMOST shop in London for sound-producing machinery. 
It has been a long road from BERLINERS GRAMOPHONE to the 
modern Radiogram, but IMHOFS IDEAL of providing their 
customers with all that is best in recorded 
music remains THE SAME. Prices have changed A GOOD. DEAL since 
then, but we feel sure you will agree that this is one of the few fields 
where VALUE FOR MONEY has ACTUALLY IMPROVED. 
We wonder what the HAPPY PURCHASER of the Stella Musical Box 
would have thought of the MODERN LP RECORD played on Hi-Fi 
equipment ! IMHOFS are very proud of their record of enterprise 
and service, and we feel sure that old DANIEL IMHOF, who opened his 
shop in New Oxford Street IN 1845 would thoroughly approve of the new 
Imhofs as it is today run by his GRANDSON. 


THIS IS AN OLD BUSINESS WITH NEW IDEAS 
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Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford Street, LONDON W.C.1. Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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rich Aleiber 


EXCLUSIVELY ON DECCA 


FIVE OF THE GREATEST RECORDINGS EVER MADE 


Conducting Conducting 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


en Symphony No. 6 in B minor, Op. 74—‘Pathétique’ 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 LXT 2888 

LXT 2851 

Seamheer Me. 6 in F nahin; Oo. C0~!Reneel Conducting Soloists, Chorus and 

LXT 2872 THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92 BEETHOVEN 

LXT 2547 Symphony No. g in D minor, Op. 125—‘Choral’ 

LXT 2725-6 


Please write to us for a free brochure about Erich Kleiber and these wonderful Decca recordings 








THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-38 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S8.W.9Q 
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CARTER’S coruss 
RECORD STORAGE GABINETS 


(PURCHASE TAX FREE) 
Veneered in Figured WALNUT, MAHOGANY and OAK 
EASY RECORD SELECTION BY OUR HOPPER CONTAINERS, WHICH 
ARE ADJUSTABLE FOR 8’, 10’, or 12” RECORDS — 78 or L.P. 
BUILT-IN AND RENEWABLE, INDEXING STRIP 








116-5-6 “THE TELETROLLEY ” 
—_—  £9-19-6 
HOLDS 250 RECORDS HOLDS 125 RECORDS 
Width 212” 
Depth 15}” 7 Width 20’ 
Height 41” Depth = 18” 
AN ATTRACTIVE CABINET WHICH Height 283” 
TAKES UP VERY LITTLE SPACE— MOUNTED CN ‘“* FLEXELLO ’’ CASTORS 
ONLY 64” FRONTAL CLEARANCE IDEALLY SUITED TO ACCOMMODATE YOUR T.V. SET, 
REQUIRED WHEN OPEN WIRELESS OR GRAMOPHONE 


Registered design—Patent applied for 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING FURNISHERS, STORES AND MUSIC DEALERS 
Designed and Manufactured by 


JOHN W. CARTER (LONDON) LTD. 
PENN WORKS, I-3 PENN STREET, LONDON, N.| 


“THE DOUBLE HOPPER™ Telephone : CLErkenwell 5666/7 


TWO HOURS RECORDING 


on standard 1,200 ft. spools 


and TEN WATTS OUTPUT 


% TO THE TRADE : Ask for 
details of special Dealer 
facilities and Information 

—— Sheet TI/I1. 



















GIGLI says 


‘BEST FOR/ 






With standard 1,200 ft. spools, the 
SIMON Portable Tape Recorder 
affords two hours recording and 
brilliant playback—at 10 watts &% wa 
output if required. Twin EE ro 
tracks, two speeds. Frequency : 
response is wide: 50-12,099 a 
c/s at 7} ins./sec. and 50- 
7,000 c/s at 3} ins./sec. 
Bass and treble are independ- 
ently variable. 

Designed for the discrimina- 


ting user, the SIMON 
Portable opens up new fields 


of activity in tape recording. <a —_ — Ss SS: : ‘ 























SIZE ... - i _ ... 18 in. by 15 in. by 10 in. 






















































































LOUDSPEAKER sn ia a 64 in. built-in monitor 
POWER SUPPLY in _ ... 200/250 v. 50 cycles A.C. 
INPUT CHANNELS ... High impedance for microphone ; — eet bb : 
low or - impedance for radio ; ici 
POWER CONSUMPTION _..... ... 100 watts approx. ata Join the Musicians 
Sensible Price and read 
Ec Ke ortabl Q@ TAPE RECORDER itnth mn : a ] i | | \ 
* Monomaster ** Finger- _ Rewind bars. a | \ | Ht " 
** The Sens Art of ~~ cg + Pr for R 
rovision 
TAPEMANSHIP” mie Control and. independ- an i T 
information Sheet TIi/I! %* Drop-in Icading PA. td nema! bi nn | 
SIMON SOUND SERVICE LTD. (Dept.c _ - 
48-50 GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.I. Phone : WELbeck -— (5 a LOOK for MISCHA ELMAN on the APRIL cover now on sale. 
Order from a newsagent or by post 1/8d. from 21 Lower Belgrave St., London, S.W.1 
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The GRAMOPHONE It 


The best which 


present techniques 
can devise... 





UNIQUE 
FILTERING 

SYSTEM 
INDEPENDENT OF 
MUSICAL BALANCE 
































CORRECT 
MATCHING FOR 


ANY PICK-UP 
Ys BY PLUG-IN 
UNITS 





CORRECT 
EQUALISATION 

FOR EVERY 
RECORDING 


INPUTS FOR 
RADIOS 
TAPE 

Mic. ETC. 
VIRTUALLY 
MADE TO 
MEASURE 





A POWER 
AMPLIFIER 
WITH 
PERFORMANCE 
STABILITY 
SPECIFICATION 
TO DELIGHT THE ENGINEER 
AND MUSICIAN ALIKE 









Like its predecessor, the QUAD II embodies 
outstanding features anticipating 

trends in both amplifier and associated 
equipment design. The importance of these 
features will be apparent to all who have 
followed the growth of high quality reproduction. 
in recent years. 


The criterion, as always, is that the reproduced 
sound shall be the closest approach to the 
original—that the enjoyment and appreciation 
of music may be unimpeded. This is reflected 
throughout the electrical and mechanical design. 
It is reflected, too, in the straightforward and 
logical system of control, achieved without the 
sacrifice of a single refinement or adjustment 
capable of contributing to the final objective. 


The QUAD II for convenience of installation, 

is constructed in two units—the main amplifier 
and the control unit. Each is complementary to 
the other, offering in complete form the best 
which present techniques can devise. 


*=Acousticat) 





ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., HUNTINGDON, ENGLAND 
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You can’t buy a | 
BETTER 8 


sramophone needle 
than 


WINDSOR 
SAPPHIRE 


because 





ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


The H. A. Hartley Co. Ltd. 


provides a complete service 
for the enthusiast 














| R LONG- 

TYPES THE HARTLEY - ae CE 
yy PLAYING RECO ei 

= —F- . service exists as an inte 
exclusive fully automatic wae rye oePUETE SERVICE 
. machines. art of aed AST We will 
= STRAIGHT | FOR THE ENTHUSI : ith 

ai acti yA on receipt of cash or cheque WI! 











send any long-play Record 























order, 
i i | lable (other than H.M.V.) 
that is avatia ' "1d 
Every needle is tumbled in tne worid. 
in diamond powder, to any address _— 
ore than half-a-million —- r ’ 
sel to seneneaseiiiinds Each record iS inspected O 
q diamond-glitter _ finish, insured against 
“'s FO 06.6 nie accurate to within is packed carefully, 4 b 
- eavywel , 
Ss — damage in transit, and forwarded DY 
a 
\ J 7 post, anywhere. hi 
_ tnis 
- the user of 
pee The costs, will 
service, bI 
\ Gives improved repro- incom arable. 
= MIDGET duction. Has a longer The advantages are P 
d\ eet Ly a playing life. Costs no 
Fidelity Pickups. —— a box of — 

















Yet WINDSOR SAPPHIRE cost only 


IF YOUR RETAILER 
CANNOT SUPPLY, 


Full details gladly sent on 


application to: 
ee H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
SAPPHIRE BEARINGS LTD. 
96A Mount Street, London, W.1 Phone: RIVerside 7387 
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SOMWEAVE 
This really lovely 
loudspeaker fabric 
we offer at ap- 
proximately a 
third of to-day’s 
cost. It is 42 in. 
wide and our price 
is 2/- per yard or 
panels 12 in. xX 
12 in., 1/9 each. 
This is also very 
suitable for cover- 
ing plain wooden 
— cases, for portable 
radio amplifiers, etc. 





CHASSIS ASSEMBLY 

3 colour, 3 waveband scale covering 
standard Long, Medium, and Short 
wavebands, scale pan, chassis punched 
for standard 5 valve superhet, pulley 
driving head, springs, etc., to suit. Scale 
size 144 in. x 34 in. Chassis size, 
1Sin. x Sin. x 2 in. deep. Price 15/-, 
plus 1/6 post. 

Note : This is the one that fits our 37/6 
table cabinet. 


THE PICNIC PLAYER 


Oui latest publication, price 1/6, post free 
describes the ideal gramophone playing 
unit for taking on picnics, beach, 
caravans, etc. The gramophone motor 
is the hand wound spring type and the 
amplifier is driven by dry batteries. Send 
for this booklet to-day, so be in good 
time for holidays. 


OCCASIONAL RADIO 





You will find that the building of our 
all-mains radio receivers is. simplicity 
itself, and the more you make the less 
time each takes, everything down to the 
last nut and bolt is supplied, and every- 
thing fits together in a professional 
manner. When finished the receiver 
looks and plays as well as those being 
offered in radio shops at anything be- 
tween £10 and £14. The one illustrated 
above we call the “ Occasional,” in a 
choice of colours, Ivory or Walnut and 
the T.R.F. costs £6/ 1/6. to make, H.P. 
terms being £2/1/6 deposit . and 10 
monthly payments of 10/6. 





PROJECTOR © Gye 
An impres- 
sive cabinet, 
originally 
designed for 
T.V. but 
slight modi- , 
fication 
makes it 
into en un- 
usual, but 
most digni- 
fied, radio- 
gram or 
amplifi er. 

Size 23 in. 

wide, 22 in. 





THE “ELPREQ” NOBLEMAN TOE a ee 


A 70 Gn. RADIOGRAM 
FOR ONLY 46 Gns. 
_or £14.0.0 Deposit 


This Cabinet has all the pro- 
perties which combine to make it 
a beautiful piece of furniture 
and yet a most up-to-date wee 

radiogram. Externally, it is | The amplifier is fitted with independent 





beautifully figured walnut ; bass and treble control, both connected 
internally, it is white sycamore. through different feed-back loops so that 
The radio section is raised to a no “cut” at all in the ordinary sense is 
comfortable operating level and applied. The variation which can be 
there is a compartment for achieved, by applying various degrees of 
storing your most popular negative feed-back in the higher and 
records. We are most proud to lower ranges of the sound strata will 
offer this and feel sure that you accommodate all individual tastes. 
will be equally proud to own We strongly recommend a 12 in. speaker 
one. The radio chassis is our in order to make the fullest use of the 
popular 5S-valve A.C. mains instrument’s potentialities. Booklet and 
Superhet, covering 3-way bands (long, medium and short) and with set of components available at once at 
volume and tone controls, multi-colour edge- lit dial, etc. The record £3/19/6, post etc., 2/6. Booklet separate 
changer incorporated in all models is the latest Collaro 3- speed model 1/6. 12 in. speaker to suit £3, post free if 


(type. No. RC531) with the famous Collaro ‘“ Studio” pickup. Price bought with amplifier. 
£42 or £14 deposit. Carriage and insurance £1. 


—THE “QUALITY” PUSH-PULL AMPLIFIER 


AMPLIFIER RACK—SPECIAL LOW 
PRICE 


This stands ap- 


Has an output in excess of 10 watts, tapped for 3 and 15 ohm Speech proximately 6 ft. 
Coils, and the Input has a Co-Axial Fly Lead which has enabled the high, and was 
designers t> kezp hum level extremely low. Separate Bass and Treble made originally 
Controls are fitted in addition to the Volume Control. 6 valves for the G.P.O 
employed, 2—6V6/GT, 5Z4G, 6SN7/GT, 2—6AMS. Size of Chassis The top panel 
12in. x 6in. x 2in. Price £9/ 19/6, plus 5/- carriage, packing and contains the am- 
insurance. H.P. terms £3/6/6 deposit, balance over 12 months. plifier proper, 


which ' consists 
of an A.C. mains 
driven power 

HUGE NEW PURCHASE pack, capable of 
We have purchased another delivery 200 mA. 
large quantity of the Collaro at 400v. and, of 
Auto Record Changer, type —) the nor- 
R.C. 3/521, three speed suit- = L.T. sup- 
able for all types of records plies and the 


and with the latest type amplifier _ itself 
crystal pickups. uses an MHL4 








Buy one this month as you | feeder and two 
will not be able to again at PX25s in the 
this special price of 11 gns. output Stage, 
plus 7/6 carriage and insur- giving approx- 


imately 25 watts. 
This top deck 
also. — contains 
THE ‘* WINDSOR” 5-VALVE SUPERHET the heavy duty output transformer. 

The lower panel contains the feeder unit 
This is a 5-valve A.C. superhet which can be used as a pre-amplifier for 
covering the usual long, med- microphone and gramophone work. You 
ium and short wave bands. will observe that on the rack there is 
It has a particularly fine clear ample space for fitting a monitor speaker 
dial with an extra long and an R.F. unit if same are required. 
pointer travel. The latest Note that the anod2 current of the PX25 
type loctal valves are used and valve is monitored by a 24 in. flush meter. 
the chassis is complete and Further note that these amplifiers were 
ready to operate. Chassis made by the famous MARCONI com- 
size 15 in. x 6 in. x 6 in. pany. Complete as illustrated but less 


Price £9/19/6 complete with valves, unused, storage soiled. Price 
8 in. or 64 in. speaker. Carriage £5/10/-, plus 12/6. 

and insurance 10/-. H.P. si ; 
terms £3/7/- deposit. 


ance. H.P. Terms £4 deposit and  .. over 12 months. 








TABLE RADIO CABINET 


Due to a special purchase, we are able 
to offer this very fine cabinet, size 
approx. 15} x 14 x 64 in.—walnut 
veneered and satin finished. 37/6, 
carriage and packing 3/6 

Note. This cabinet is the correct one for 
the chassis above with 63 in. speaker. 





CONNECTING WIRE SNIP 
P.V.C. insulated 23 s.w.g. copper wire 
in 100 ft. coils, 2/9 each. Colours avail- 
able : Black, Brown, Red, Orange, Pink, 
— White, Transparent. 4 coils for 
10/-. 














ELECTRONIC PRECISION EQUIPMENT, LTD. 


Post orders should be addressed to :— 


ELPREQ HOUSE (Ref. 14), HIGH STREET, WEALDSTONE, MIDDX. 
Persoral shoppers however should call at :— 
42-46 va RUISLIP, e 152-153 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 29 STROUD GREEN ROAD, 


Phone : CENTRAL 2833. . FINSBURY PARK 
Phone : RUISLIP 5780. Half-day, Saturday. Half-day, Thursday. 
Half-day, Wednesday. 
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wines for records 


If you can come to Barnes personally, you RADIOGRAMS AND 


can hear the records you want in all the 
comfort of London’s most up-to-date record RECORD PLAYERS 
ceitre. If you’re not near enough to call, 
post your order to the Oxford Street or A fine display—any 
Kensington rege _ your records Ae make supplied on 
be sent by return. In either case you wi : 
served <4 record experts whose one desire | Barnes’ easy payments 
is to help and satisfy you—without delay. | if desired. 





Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality. 








W. H. BARNES LTD. 425 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAYfair 4233 172 Kensington High St., W.8. WEStern 0791 








CROYDON 38%George St. CROydon 1336 STRATFORD 338 High St. MARyland 2275 

HAMMERSMITH 37 King St. RIVerside 1417 ILFORD 135 High Road. ILFord 0446 

SOUTHWARK 64 London Rd. WATerloo 5477 DEPTFORD 499 New Cross Road. TiDeway 3767 
. T.A.5955 








SINGLE SPEAKER 
SUPREMACY 











The Super 12/CS/AL speaker is fitted with aluminium voice coil, 
special cone with bakelised apex, and radial corrugations, plus the 
undoubted advantage of cloth suspension. This assembly, with the 
extremely high flux density, results in excellent transient response and 
sensitivity with a very wide frequency range. 

Since the introduction of this model some three years ago, the world- 
wide demand has always exceeded the supply. Delivery can now be 
effected in 3-4 weeks on the Home Market. 


Whartedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD. 














SUPER 12/CS/AL 
£17.10.0 tax Free 
Alcomax Ill Magnet 
Flux density 17,000 lines ‘ 


on |?” centre pole 
Total flux 190,000 lines 





BRADFORD RD., IDLE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
’Phone : Idle 1235/6. ’Grams : Wharfdel Idle, Bradford. 
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HIGH FIDELITY to suit your pocket — 
Hear every note on your 


MODEL A750 


HIGH FIDELITY 3-CONTROL 

3-SPEED AUTOMATIC REPRODUCER 
‘2 : | Bass and Treble Boost Controls 

a ee 10 in. Elliptical Speaker 

Studio P Pick-up 


Collaro Precision-built Changer 
E.A.R. 3-Watt Amplifier 


791 


3767 


..5955 








: : Readers of the ‘‘ Gramophone” have been 
MEE: writing to say how pleased they are with their 
cee A750 E.A.R. Micrograms. No other portable 
; se ie combines the tonal range and wide flexibility 
fe of control which give the A750 its unique place 
in the field of fidelity record reproduction. 
The A750 is 30 GNS. and 
the P750 (Non-Auto) 26 GNS. 





Wa 


EYER 
¥% 


Production is now improving, but if you have any difficulty in obtaining a demon- 
stration, write to us for illustrated folder of the A750 and other models from £19.15.0, 
and the name of your nearest E.A.R. Stockist. 


All E.A.R. Micrograms are guaranteed for 12 months. 


ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 5F 


Incorporating PhonoDisc Ltd. L AR 
I7 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.14. PROspect 4466 (5 lines) 

















“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” announces 
4 457M Extended Play 


the modern 
record for 
the modern 


instrument 


What is Extended Play ? 


Advances made in recording 
technique by “‘His Master’s Voice” 
now make possible the 7” 
Extended Play 45 r.p.m. record 
WITH A PLAYING-TIME UP 
TO 15 MINUTES, together with 
superb quality reproduction. This 
will now bring you overtures, 
operatic arias and much additional 
recorded entertainment without 
interruption. Moreover, Extended 
Play can provide as many as four 
separate titles on one record. 
Here is the first selection! 


Extended Play Prices 

7” E.P. Red Label 12/- (plus 3/11 tax.) 
7” E.P. Black Label 8/- (plus 2/74 tax.) 
7’ E.P. Plum Label 8/6 (plus 2/94 tax.) 
7’ E.P. Green Label 7/- (plus 2/34 tax.) 











outstanding quality of reproduction... 





3? RED LABEL (designated by TER) 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
cond.: WILHELM FURTWAKGLER 


Finale and Waltz (Serenade in C Major)— 
Tchaikovsky. 
Pizzicato-Polka (Johann & Josef Strauss) 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA, 

cond.: RAFAEL KUBELIX 

Overture, ‘“‘Idomeneo”’ (Mozart) 

Overture, ‘“The Magic Flute”’ _ TERSO02 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

cond.: ARTURO TOSCANINI 

Liebestod (‘‘Tristan und Isolde”’) 

Ride of the Valkyries 7ERS5003 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 

AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Fugue inG Minor (‘‘Little’’); Chorale-Prelude 
(‘Wir glauben all’an einen Gott’’) 

and Chorale (from ‘‘Easter Cantata’’) 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring—Bach 7ER5004 
BORIS CHRISTOFF and PHILHARMONIA 
ORCHESTRA cond.: ISSAY DOBROWEN 
Kontchak’s Aria-—‘‘Prince Igor”’ 

Dositheu’s Aria — ‘*Khovantschina’’ 7ER5007 
LICIA ALBANESE 

Arias from *‘Madama Butterfly” 


With JAN PEERCE 


Arias from ‘‘La Traviata”’ 7ER5008 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA, 

cond.: SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 

Gold and Silver Waltz 

Overture —‘*‘Don Pasquale” 7ER5009 


7’ BLACK LABEL (designated by 7EB) 


BENIAMINO GIGLI with ORCHESTRA 

La Danza; Marechiare 

and Mattinata; La Serenata 7EB6003 
MARIO LANZA with ORCHESTRA 

La donna e mobile (‘‘Rigoletto’’) 

The Loveliest Night of the Year (“‘The Great 
Caruso’’) 

and Tina-Lina; I'll Never Love You (both 
from film: ‘*Toast of New Orleans’’) JEB6004 


9” PLUM LABEL (designated by 7EP) 


LONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA & CHORUS, 

cond.: ANTHONY BERNARD 

Pavanne (Fauré) and 

Sinfonica ‘‘Arrival of the Queen of Sheba” 

(Handel) 

Overture ‘“‘Masques et Bergamasques” (Faure) 
7EP7001 


silent surface... flexibility... 

















BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA, 

cond.: ARTHUR FIEDLER 

Overture —‘**Zampa’”’ 

Light Cavalry Overture TE P7002 


BOURNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA, 
cond.: RUDOLF SCHWARTZ 

Overture *‘Son and Stranger”’’ (Mendelssohn) 
Overture “‘If | were King’ (Adam) 7EP7004 


* GREEN LABEL (designated by 7EG) 


BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA, 

cond.: ARTHUR FIEDLER 

Overtures—‘*The Mikado” 

**The Pirates of Penzance” 7EG8001 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS, 

cond.: GEORGE MELACHRINO 

Chanson de Matin (Elgar) 

La Serenata (Braga) and 

Berceuse de Jocelyn (Godard) 

Serenade (Schubert) 7EG8002 


THE BENNY GOODMAN QUARTET 

Stompin’ at the Savoy 

My Melancholy Baby and 

Moon Glow 

Avalon TEG8003 


TOMMY DORSEY AND ORCHESTRA with vocal 
I’m Gettin’ Sentimental Over You; Marie and 
Star Dust; I'll Never Smile Again 7EG8004 


SIDNEY BECHET AND HiS NEW ORLEANS 
FEETWARMERS 

Sweetie Dear; I’m Coming Virginia and 
Rose Room; Lady Be Good 7EG8005 


TONY MARTIN with 

EARLE HAGEN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

You and the Night and the Music 

Oh, How I Miss You Tonight and 

Deep Night 

Good Nicht, Sweetheart 7EG 8006 


RALPH FLANAGAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
with HARRY PRIME 

Some Enchanted Evening (*‘South Pacific’) 

People Will Say We’re in Love (“‘Oklahoma’ ’) 

and If I Loved You (“‘Carousel’’) 

Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’ (‘ ‘Oklahoma, ) 


G8007 
BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA, 
cond.: ARTHUR FIEDLER 


Marches “Stars & Stripes forever” — “El 
Capitan” and 
Marches “‘Our Director” — ne, sae 


G8008 


all Extended Play 7" 45 r.p.m. Records bring you 


and compactness. . 


and up to I5 MINUTES PLAY!NG-TIME! 


Ask any H.M.V. Record Dealer for a demonstration. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION), 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
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Sleeves and Labels 


EVIEWERS sometimes receive both 

record sleeves, and printed labels on 
the discs within: sometimes one or the 
other; and at times only a provisional 
label with the fewest possible details on it. 

Many difficulties, we realise, arise in the 
course of the issue of records and the 
companies are most helpful in feeding us 
with all available material, but occasionally 
too little information leads to our reviewers 
making mistakes or having to take a chance 
on the evidence before them. Thus, there 
was some argument, before the printed 
label and sleeve became available, as to 
whether Elisabeth Schwarzkopf or Marga 
Hoffgen had sung Laudamus te in the recent 
Columbia recording of Bach’s B minor Mass. 
The solo lies low for a soprano (although it 
is marked “‘ second soprano ”’ in the score) 
and, as is often the case, a contralto and 
not a soprano sings it in the Vox issue, 
A.R. was certain it was Schwarzkopf, 
another critic, for whose opinion he has a 
deep respect, was certain it was Hoffgen. 
The printed label attributed it to Hoffgen— 
but it turns out that this was an error and 
that the aria was, in fact, sung by Schwarz- 
kopf! Then, in the solo Audi coelum from 
the Oiseau-Lyre recording of Monteverdi’s 
Vespers there is an “‘echo” part. The 
names of William Herbert and Richard 
Lewis are given on the sleeve, after this 
number, but the label merely gives the 
whole cast. A.R., thinking the two tenors 
might have been put in alphabetical order, 
attributed the solo to Richard Lewis, Mr. 
Herbert, in the nicest possible way, points 
out that he sang the solo (and very well too) 
and Mr. Lewis provided the echo! A.R. 
makes due apologies to Mr. Herbert. 
Finally the Vox disc Music of the Renaissance 
prints the items “ banded ” together only 
on the label and not on the sleeve note, 
so that unless one has happened to memorise 
the label details before playing the disc, 
some confusion can arise in sorting them 
out. Bands should always be shown on the 
sleeves. 


LP and SP 


A little breeze blew up recently in the 
columns of The Listener, at this late date, 
as to the respective merits of these two 
speeds. A Mr. Hum (ominous name) went 
so far as to stigmatise LP discs as “ the 
negation of the true spirit of the gramo- 
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EDITORIAL 


phone ”’, mainly, it seems, because he is of 
an analytical turn of mind and resents being 
unable to take the music to pieces in the 
way made easy on SP. It is possible to 
sympathise with his criticism, especially if 
he is a lecturer on music, but the tide is 
coming in fast and it seems foolish to 
re-enact the role of King Canute. We, 
ourselves, find it unendurable now to play 
a SP recording of a long work, and one 
would have thought all musically minded 
persons would L.ive welcomed the ~on- 
tinuity made possible on the LP disc. 

The Decca chairman, in his report at the 
Annual General Meeting, spoke of the sales 
of Decca LP records as amounting to nine 
million, or the equivalent, and more, of 
forty million SP records. But he added that 
*‘ the long-playing business in this country 
still lags behind other countries and is, we 
believe, in its infancy”’. Mr. Hum must 
not, however, take heart. Once bitten the 
LP fever develops rapidly and the patient is 
unlikely to recover. 

There is more substance in the demand 
of two correspondents, in our last issue, for 
single-sided LPs, and this is a matter to 
which serious thought should be given by 
the manufacturers. If there are insuperable 
difficulties let us be told why. 


Stars and Stripes 


An American correspondent, (and a 
faithful reader of this journal,) the Music 
and Theatre Editor of a Chicago evening 
and Sunday newspaper, writes a long letter 
to us, as a private person, more in sorrow 
than in anger about “ the caustic attitude 
of members of your staff towards music 
created in America, by American com- 
posers ’’. He is particularly incensed with 
*“ young Mr. Andrew Porter ”’ (our corre- 
spondent is two years older than A.P.) 
criticising Gershwin’s F major Concerto as 
‘fa pretentious and boring piece’? and 
objects to his excessive use of the personal 
pronoun, which he thinks should be 
reserved to the venerable A.R. ! 

Malcolm Macdonald also comes under 
fire for a remark (surely not “ testy and 
supercilious ”’, but doubtless ironic) made 
about the scores of Hollywood musicals 
as being “‘the most breathtaking of all 


American musical achievements ”’. 


Now a criticism, whether one uses the 
personal pronoun or not, is a personal 
opinion, and it is not Editorial custom, in 
this magazine, to discriminate between the 
respective ages of our reviewers.” They are 
free to say what they think, which does not 


‘mean that they are infallible. Our corre- 


spondent confirms the general indifference 
of the American public to their composers, 
and the Schwann catalogue shows a very 
poor representation of American works. If 
that is so, and if visiting American orchestras, 
such as the Philadelphia, do almost nothing 
to enlighten us (or visiting conductors from 
America), it is a little difficult to see how we 
can be blamed for ignorance of the native 
product. America, we are told, has no 
particular sympathy for any of our com- 
posers except “‘ Vaughan Williams, the 
better Britten (such as there is) and the 
best of Walton ” and is unmoved by Elgar, 
Holst and Delius. Of the American 
composers listed by our correspondent the 
names of hardly more than three out of 
eighteen appear on our catalogues and these 
are rarely found in our concert or radio pro- 
grammes. 

Let us assure Mr. Dettmer that many of 
us do sincerely want to hear representative 
American works, and that we do not write 
off American culture as “ upstart”. The 
trouble is that most of us never get a chance 
to get to know cultured Americans: but 
we do not judge Americans by the behaviour 
of certain comedians or certain G.I.s. No, 
sir! Nor American culture by Hollywood 
products. The British have an unfortunate 
way of appearing smug just as the Americans 
have an unfortunate way of appearing 
crude: but whatever they think of us we 
do not, let us assure Mr. Dettmer, forget 
their enterprise, generosity, and their fresh 
view on life. 

A.P. and M.M. had no intention of 
treading on any corns but were merely 
stating their reaction to two pieces of music. 
Mr. Dettmer will now have read A.P.’s 
review of Gershwin’s American in Paris and 
will surely not find there any of the smugness 
of which he complains. Will Mr. Dettmer 
enlighten our darkness and write us an 
article on what he considers a representative 
selection of the works of American com- 
posers available on records ? That is really 
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our only chance of getting to know them: 
and perhaps the companies here may be 
induced to sit up and take notice, or the 
B.B.C. may be persuaded to broadcast a 
series of such discs. But let Mr. Dettmer be 
sure that any criticisms of American, or 
any other, music that appear in this paper 
are the result of honest and considered 
opinion, not of smugness or disdain. And, 
just now and then, let us have a good laugh 
at one another. That always clears 
the air. 

Finally, we are grateful to our corre- 
spondent for the nice things he says about 
our journal. 


45 r.p.m. Extended Play 


This month the E.M.I. Group have 
made available in this country the first 
Extended Play 45 r.p.m. discs. Bearing at 
present only the “‘H.M.V.” and Columbia 
trademarks, the seven-inch disc has the 
optional centre, as with the standard 45, 
the only outward difference being the con- 
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tinuation of the music grooves towards the 
centre of the disc. This aliows the playing 
time to be increased to an average of 
74 minutes per side. The repertoire of the 
45 ¥.p.m. disc is therefore extended and 
shorter works can be conveniently accom- 
modated on one side without interruption. 

The EP 45 should take its place along- 
side the LP, MP and standard 45. Judicious 
use of these four discs should allow the 
presentation of recorded material on the 
type of disc most closely allied to the time 
occupied, and it is hoped that the recording 
companies will exploit them to the full. 

Reviews of the first supplement appear 
on pages 426 and 450, whilst a full list of 
prices is on page 447. 


‘‘The Gramophone ”’ March Issue 


We should like to apologise to readers 
and the Trade for the late delivery of the 
March issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, which 
was caused by the short month and a 
breakdown on one of the printing presses. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 
AND THE VOICE 


By DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


WING to my absence in America during 

the last quarter of 1953, I now havethe 
vocal issues of six months to contend with ; 
and what a six months it has been! Over 
a dozen complete operas, some in multiple 
versions ; an immense spate of choral works, 
especially of Bach and Monteverdi ; good- 
ness knows how many song cycles, recitals 
and miscellaneous collections. 

Amid all this activity, one event stands 
out: namely, the appearance of Verdi’s 
Otello, conducted by Toscanini (H.M.V.). 
I heard this set first in America on a rather 
poor gramophone, and concluded that 
(with certain small reservations) it was a 
stupendous performance, partially spoilt by 
harsh reproduction. But, when I got home, 
I found that I could adjust my gramophone 
controls so as to produce a first-class result. 
As is now well known, the records derive 
from a broadcast performance of 1947 
which was given in NBC’s notoriously un- 
resonant Studio 8-H ; the Victor engineers 
have worked over the tape with miraculous 
ingenuity, not only adding an artificial 
resonance which has banished the dry effect 
of the original, but actually (so I was told) 
excising a premature entry by one of the 
singers. Not long after this Otello, Toscanini 
conducted a broadcast Falstaff; it is said 
that we may never be given this because in 
the last scene one of the singers sang 
terribly off pitch. I can only hope that some 
miracle of science will surmount even this 
problem ; after such an Olello it will be 
hard to make do with a routine Falstaff. 

Alec Robertson (whose opinion of the 
- Toscanini Bohéme exactly tallies with mine) 
was, I felt, a little unjust to the Otello. Some 


of his criticisms which were, in themselves, 
fully justified, seemed to me relatively 
unimportant beside the magnificence of the 
total achievement; while others were 
surely counsels of perfection. It is all very 
well to complain that Vinay sings the final 
phrase of the Love Duet (“‘Venere splende!’’) 
in a tone of voice which is “far from 
beguiling ’’. We all wish that a tenor could 
be found possessed of the sheer power 
needed for this tremendous role, and at the 
same time capable of attacking a high A 
flat pianissimo, as Verdi demands at this 
point. But who ever achieved this feat ? 
Did Tamagno? I wonder. Neither 
Zenatello nor any of several other famous 
Otellos who recorded the Love Duet 
succeeded in achieving a true pianissimo here, 
even in the comparatively easy conditions 
of the recording studio. Again, I fully agree 
that Vinay’s voice “ lacks the heroic ring,” 
and have said as much myself in reviewing 
his Covent Garden appearance in this 
opera; but the fact must be faced that 
Otello (like Carmen) is a role of which at 
present no entirely satisfactory exponent 
exists anywhere. Mario del Monaco has 
plenty of ring and plenty of power, and 
perhaps if and when the Decca Oéello 
appears (with Tebaldi as Desdemona, and 
De Sabata conducting) we shall be acclaim- 
ing him as the great Otello of our day ; but 
judging by the evidence of his H.M.V. 
record of the Death Scene and of the 
comically inartistic recital with which he 
fills the fourth side of the Decca Pagliacci, 
it seems unlikely. Otellos are so rare because 
they need three qualities seldom found in 
conjunction: stage presence (this Vinay 
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has, though of course it doesn’t help him 
for the gramophone), heroic voice and a 
high degree of musical instinct or intelli- 
gence. Vinay’s musicianship is demon- 
strated throughout his performance, and | 
do not think that Toscanini could have 
chosen better. 


Herva Nelli was a more controversial 
choice for Desdemona. She has (or had in 
1947) a pure and somewhat pallid voice 
which evidently answers to Toscanini’s 
conception of the role, though it seems to 
me to make Desdemona a too colourless 
and acquiescent figure. After all, her 
action in eloping with the Moor was any- 
thing but timid. In the first two acts the 
singer often gives the impression that she is 
scared by the occasion: again and again 
she fails to mould some well-loved phrase 
with the personal touch that we should 
have had from Muzio or Rethberg or Lotte 
Lehmann. But she rises splendidly to the 
last act, and I found the absolute simplicity 
and sincerity of her Willow Song extremely 
moving. To me, the great surprise among 
the principals was the Iago of Giuseppe 
Valdengo. We already know him from 
various Decca recitals; but on none of 
these does he sing with the incisive vigour, 
the relish and the bravado which he displays 
here; it is as though Toscanini had 
galvanised him into giving the performance 
or his life (but he is said to have been no 
less fine in the title-role of the Toscanini 
Falstaff). 


As for the magnificent orchestral playing, 
here surely we are all in agreement. The 
chorus, too, sings superbly: their quality 
shows at once, in the opening storm scene 
and in the following “ Fuoco di gioia!”’ 
which I have never heard to sound so 
brilliant in the theatre. It is a pity, as Alec 
Robertson says, that sopranos (instead of 
boys) were used in the flower chorus; and all 
the more curious because, in the second act 
of La Bohéme, Toscanini was provided with 
a particularly vivid group of ragamuffins 
who sing with irresistible gusto and are 
partly responsible for the superiority (in- 
contestable, I should have thought) of the 
H.M.V. set in this act to the Decca Roman 
set under Erede. Much that I had been 
told about the Toscanini Bohéme, as well as 
my dislike for his Traviata, led me to 
approach his reading with caution; but 
I was bowled right over by the tingling 
vitality of the whole thing, by the richness 
and beauty of the orchestral tone, by the 
innumerable details which I had never 
before heard so exquisitely realised, and by 
the tempi which, though faster than those 
we are used to, seem to me (as, I note with 


. interest, to Mr. Ernest Newman) entirely 


convincing. In order to grasp the rightness 
of the tempi, one should follow the per- 
formance with the admirable Decca text 
and translation in one’s hand ; Bohéme is 
largely a mosaic of conversations, and these 
conversations seem to proceed, in ‘Toscanini’s 
performance, at precisely the rate that the 
drama requires. 


It is not an easy matter to decide between 
this Bohéme and the fine Decca set. On 
replaying the latter, I feel that we were 
wrong to have given it two stars in The 
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Record Year; good as it is, it suffers from 
occasional flimsiness in the orchestral tone 
and from an ensemble noticeably less taut 
than that secured by Toscanini. Where 
Decca scores, however, is in the two 
principals. Though Licia Albanese is a 
thoroughly well-schooled artist, she lacks 
the freshness and tonal beauty of Renata 
Tebaldi, especially in the last act; and 


Jan Peerce is a throatier tenor than Prandelli. 


I very much liked the Musetta of Anne 
McKnight (what a perfectly poised high B 
at the end of the Waltz Song !), though at 
certain moments she is less experienced and 
therefore less telling than Decca’s Hilde 
Gueden. Francesco Valentino’s Marcello 
(H.M.V.) sounds more youthful than did 
Inghilleri in the Decca set. For many 
people—as I can well understand—the 
issue will be settled by the maestro’s all too 
audible vocal co-operation during some of 
the big moments. I expected to mind this 
more than I did; and no doubt I should 
mind it very much more if the singers were 
of the quality of Melba and Caruso. But 
neither Toscanini’s singers nor, for that 
matter, Erede’s come anywhere near such 
a level ; and in consequence I found myself 
more touched than annoyed by the quaint, 
hoarse voice from the cellarage. How 
passionately Toscanini must still feel about 
his old friend’s score, which he was the 
first to present to the world just fifty years 
previously ! 

I was so much moved by this Bohéme that, 
when it was over, and had it not been a frosty 
night, I should doubtless have been crying, 
with A.R.: ** Thank God for a garden! ”’. 
Next day I played through the Toscanini 
Traviata in its new LP form, to see whether 
I had been unfair to it ; but, although the 
quality of the tone is better and the big 
ensembles sounded even more brilliant than 
on SP, I still cannot stomach the unyielding 
tempi and the too violent approach of both 
conductor and cast. At such a pace “ Di 
Provenza il mar ” is quite without tender- 
ness ; and Peerce and Albanese are absurdly 
loud in “‘ Parigi, o cara’. It is strange that 
Toscanini should be so strict with his singers 
on the subject of rhythm and tempo, while 
remaining apparently indifferent to dis- 
regard of the composer’s dynamic markings. 

Soon, I hope, we shall be getting the 
Ballo in Maschera of last January which was 
Toscanini’s final operatic task ; he chose it, 
I understand, because this was the first 
opera he ever saw. Everyone seems to 
agree that the great old Verdian surpassed 
himself. The cast included Herva Nelli as 
Amelia, Robert Merrill as Renato, Virginia 
Haskins as Oscar, and Jan Peerce deputising 
for the originally announced Jussi Bjérling 
as Riccardo. Bel canto collectors will be 
interested to learn that shortly before the 
broadcast Walter Toscanini (the conductor’s 
son and right-hand man) was scouring 
New York for a copy of Bonci’s famous 
electric record of “‘ E scherzo od é follia ’’, 
which is still available in England to special 
order (Col. D18010). Perhaps Toscanini 
wished to demonstrate to his tenor how to 
integrate snatches of laughter with the vocal 
line—certainly no one, not even Gigli or 
Caruso, brought off this traditional effect 
with quite the grace and spontaneity of 
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Bonci. Let us hope that a copy was found 
and that Mr. Peerce duly profited from 
hearing it. But perhaps the conductor 
wanted to use it as an awful warning of the 
bad old days: one can never be sure. 

Of the three Columbia opera sets starring 
Maria Callas and Giuseppe di Stefano, I 
have heard so far I Puritani and Tosca, and 
am greatly looking forward to Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 1 must confess to some dis- 
appointment over Callas’s Elvira. This was 
the part which, as Harold Rosenthal told 
us last month, she sang in Venice as a stop- 
gap a few days after singing the Walkiire 
Briinnhilde, thereby causing a sensation in 
Italian operatic circles. Shortly afterwards 
she decided to give up her heaviest roles in 
order to become, as she is reputed to have 
said, “‘ a singer like the old singers”. To 
some extent she has achieved her aim, for 
she is capable of reviving with success not 
only Norma, but completely neglected 
florid operas like Rossini’s Armida and Turco 
in Italia. Nevertheless, she seems to me, 
though one of the most interesting singers 
now before the public, to have become less 
and less “‘ like the old singers’. Absolutely 
smooth emission of tone and a fully equalised 
scale were the prime virtues of the old school, 
whereas Mme Callas makes a violent break 
between her chest and upper registers and 
too often forces her notes above the stave into 
an unmusical harshness. When her Parlo- 
phone 78 record of Elvira’s Mad Scene came 
out (R30043), I praised the *‘ rich tone and 
large scale’’ of the performance and the 
soprano’s “ brilliant and very musical 
handling of the cabaletta ’”’ ; but I added: 
‘Her main fault, at the time when this 
record was made, was a tendency to scoop 
upward intervals and to press on high notes 
beyond the limits of sensuously beautiful 
tone’’. These faults, so far from having 
been eliminated, are still more pronounced 
in the complete Puritani ; for example, the 
rises of a sixth—from B flat to G—which 
occur frequently in the Andante of the Mad 
Scene, are almost all heavily scooped, and 
the terminal G is often unpleasantly shrill. 
It seems as though such roles as Tosca, 
Gioconda and the Leonora of Il Trovatore, 
all of which Mme Callas continues to sing 
in a very forceful style, are too heavy for a 
soprano who aspires to the pathos and 
delicacy of Elvira’s music; nor can she 
command the gaiety and lightness required 
by the Polacca of Act I. 

All this may sound as though Mme 
Callas’s Elvira is without merit, whereas it 
is just because she aims so much higher than 
the average prima donna that one troubles 
to subject her work to detailed critical 
examination. By the ordinary standards of 
to-day she is dazzling, and she fills with 
eloquence and significance countless phrases 
of arioso or recitative which commonly go 
for nothing. When, in the last act of I 
Puritani she repeats the opening section of 
Arturo’s “‘A te, o cara”, her subtle 
moulding of the concluding ornament 
ought to have made Di Stefano blush at the 
memory of his own crude handling of the 
same phrase. In this famous aria di entrata 
Di Stefano is at his worst, singing without 
a vestige of grace and constantly attacking 
the higher notes from below. But he has-a 
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fine vocal quality, and in the last act he 
greatly improves. Rolando Panerai sings 
** Ah, per sempre ” smoothly and accurately 
in a somewhat impersonal manner, and 
Rossi-Lemeni makes a serious and by no 
means unsuccessful attempt at the Bellini 
style. With good recording, and splendid 
orchestral and choral co-operation from the 
forces of La Scala under Tullio Serafin, the 
set deserves a welcome; but it is no use 
expecting to hear something reminiscent of 
Bonci or Tetrazzini or De Luca or the 
young Pinza whom I heard in the bass role 
many years ago at Florence. Readers will 
be glad to note that the records are to be 
broadcast complete on April roth. 


The great success of the new Tosca is due 
first and foremost to the glorious playing of 
the La Scala Orchestra under De Sabata. 
Just as with the Toscanini Bohéme, many 
listeners will be amazed to discover the 
variety, beauty and richness of Puccini’s 
orchestral palette. The cast is worthy of the 
occasion, and both the male principals are 
superior to their Decca equivalents. Di 
Stefano gives us some eloquent and beauti- 
ful singing, and Gobbi’s Scarpia is powerful 
and sinister, if without the many fine in- 
flections of Stabile or Rothmiiller. Callas 
makes a superb Tosca; oddly enough, the 
one passage in which she is decisively 
inferior to Tebaldi is at the end of the 
second act. One expected her ** Muori ! 
muori ! ”’ and her “ E avanti a lui tremava 
tutta Roma’’ to send shudders down the 
spine; in fact, they are rather tame. She 
and Di Stefano are at their best in the final 
duet, where she misses no touch of raillery, 
tenderness or intimacy. Perhaps the star 
turn of the whole splendid set is the Prelude 
to this act, with its symphony of bells, big 
and little, near and far, ushering in the 
Roman dawn. The illusion of sitting in the 
great darkened auditorium of La Scala is at 
this point very striking. 


The Decca Pagliacci has a virile Canio 
(Del Monaco) capable of rising to his great 
moment, but Clara Petrella makes heavy 
weather of Nedda (indulging in two 
comically Briinnhilde-like whoops just be- 
fore “‘ Stridono lassi’’, when she is sup- 
posed to be trilling to the birds) and Aldo 
Protti is an insecure and un-youthful- 
sounding Silvio : why he should have been 
chosen to sing the Prologue instead of Afro 
Poli I can’t imagine, since he doesn’t sing 
it at all well. It would be wise, I feel, to 
wait for an H.M.V. issue of Victor’s recent 
Pagliacci, with Bjérling, Merrill and Vic- 
toria de los Angeles in the cast. Two 
Donizetti operas have appeared: L’Elisir 
d’Amore from H.M.V. and Don Pasquale 
from Nixa. The former is the more suc- 
cessful performance, though Don Pasquale is 
of course a much riper work. Those who 
remember the long series of performances 
at the Cambridge Theatre, with Alda Noni, 
Stabile and Martin Lawrence, will find this 
recording a joyless affair. Nowhere is the 
want of high spirits more noticeable than 
in the famous patter duet of the last act, 
which is taken at an absurdly slow speed 
and is not helped by the fact that the two 
singers have voices too similar in timbre. 
The Columbia disc by Stabile and Lawrence 
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(LX1094) is far better; but best of all 
is the intoxicatingly absurd 1907 version 
by De Luca and Corradetti which cul- 
minates in one of the most spontaneous 
outbursts of laughter ever recorded. A 
whole essay on the decline of the comic 
spirit could be written around this old 
Fonotipia record and its modern successor. 
It has been capitally re-recorded, by the 
way, as part of a De Luca Fonotipia recital 
issued by the small American firm which 
calls itself GAR (Golden Age Recordings). 


Without embarking on a full discussion 
of the three rival Lohengrins, which would 
take far too much space, I must record an 
emphatic preference for the Decca Bay- 
reuth issue. This has easily the best cast 
and is evidently the result of long rehearsals 
with a magnificent orchestra and chorus ; 
the occasional disadvantages of “ actual 
performance” recording, though certainly 
more noticeable than in the 1951 Parsifal, 
seem to me to have been exaggerated by 
some reviewers. The most serious drawback 
is Joseph Keilberth’s love for excessively 
slow tempi. I am sure that Wagner, who 
often worried lest the public should get 
bored, would have urged him, at certain 
points, to get a move on. But no one can 
miss the sense of dedication which fills this 
performance from end to end. I have 
enjoyed individual singers more than these 
—for example, the Elsa of Lotte Lehmann 
and the Ortrud of Maria Olsczewska ; but 
{ have never derived more satisfaction from 
Lohengrin as a whole. To say that I don’t 
recall a better Lohengrin than Wolfgang 
Windgassen is not very high praise ; but it 
is true. Why does Covent Garden never 
think of this tenor when “ gazing around ”’ 
in search of Wagnerian heroes ? 


The new Columbia Hansel and Gretel is one 
of the most utterly delightful things the 
gramophone has thrown up for a long time. 
I love Humperdinck’s music so much that 
I can hardly bear to speak to those (fairly 
numerous) people who run it down ; and it 
is evident that Karajan loves it too. He and 
the Philharmonia give a ravishing account 
of the score ; the best of the fine cast are 
Elisabeth Griimmer as Hansel and Josef 
Metternich as the Father. I like a Witch 
who sings rather more than Else Schiirhoff 
does; and I thought that Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf occasionally spoilt her gener- 
ally beautiful Gretel by touches which were 
arch and coy—and therefore grown-up in 
feeling. For instance, the teeny staccato in 
which she sings the folk-song at the be- 
ginning of the second act struck me as quite 
unnatural. Prunes and prisms! 


Mme Schwarzkopf sings entrancingly in 
the Columbia set of the Bach B minor Mass, 
conducted by Karajan. Both her duets, the 
Domine Deus with Gedda and the Christe 
eleison with Marga Hiéffgen, are simply 
perfection ; and so is her singing of Lauda- 
mus te—since, despite the clear indication 
of the label and the fact that this solo 
usually belongs to the contralto, I under- 
stand that the singer is in fact Mme 
Schwarzkopf. There is a distinct similarity 
between her timbre and that of Marga 
Hoffgen (? or Hoffgen), who is surely a 
_ great discovery. ‘The entire performance 
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of the Mass is magically beautiful as sheer 
sound ; perhaps more so than Bach himself 
could have desired, and certainly more so 
than anything he can ever have known at 
Leipzig. Scholars will argue about the 
staccato treatment of the florid choral 
passages, as they are already arguing 
furiously about the rival versions of the 
Monteverdi Vespers which have simul- 
taneously appeared. Here, Vox has put its 
money on Dr. Redlich, while Oiseau-Lyre 
has put its money on Professor Schrade ; 
as for me, taking not only the very different 
performing editions but the artists and the 
recording into account, I unhesitatingly 
put my quite inexpert money on Ojiseau- 
Lyre. Now let us move tactfully aside while 
the big guns thunder into position. 


We have by no means finished with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s versatile contribu- 
tions. Apart from her delectable Lehar 
roles, she has found something which suits 
her ideally in the long closing scene from 
Strauss’s last opera, Capriccio. Here she 
colours the words and moulds the soaring 
phrases with an art which recalls that of 
Lotte Lehmann ; and she rises to a memor- 
able emotional climax on the words: “Nun 
stehst du selbst in Flammen und kannst dich 
nicht retten’. On the other side of this 
Columbia disc she sings the exquisite Four 
Last Songs of Strauss ; and this plunges the 
Strauss enthusiast into something of a 
dilemma, for Lisa della Casa has made a 
slightly cooler and purer version of these 
same songs for Decca (either on two sides of 
a MP, or on a LP backed with excerpts 
from Arabella). I was on the whole dis- 
appointed in Mme Schwarzkopf’s Schubert 
recital to the accompaniment of Edwin 
Fischer. Fischer plays of course with poetic 
feeling; but his articulation is vague and his 
sense of balance defective by comparison 
with such an accompanist as Gerald Moore. 
Mme Schwarzkopf scores one or two 
successes (among them An Silvia and Nahe 
des Geliebten), but there is too often a 
cautiousness and a want of spontaneity in 
her singing of this most spontaneous of all 
composers, and she constantly sacrifices the 
life and clarity of the words in her anxiety 
to produce a pleasing tone (for instance, 
compare her treatment of two lines from 
Der Musensohn, “Der stumpfe Bursche 
blaht sich, das steife Madchen dreht sich ”’ , 
with that of Elena Gerhardt). 


Of many other recitals, one has given me 
particularly keen pleasure. This is the 
collection of old Italian and German songs 
recorded for Decca by Gérard Souzay under 
the title Canzone scordate (“‘ Forgotten songs’’) 
Do not be put off by the rather absurd 


plugging, on envelope and label, of the .- 


unfamiliar name, Dérumsgaard : he is only 
the (very talented) arranger of songs by 
Alessandro Scarlatti, C. P. E. Bach and 
many others. This sort of recital can easily 
grow monotonous (as Magda Laszlo’s on 
Nixa does) ; but Souzay sings with con- 
summate art and is wonderfully supported 
by his pianist, Jacqueline Bonneau, whose 
work on other occasions I have not always 
unreservedly admired. I agree with Andrew 
Porter’s long review of this record in the 
December GRAMOPHONE, with the single 
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exception that I find the early Italian 
monodies far more than just “ interesting ”’. 
The first and the last, in particular, by 
Jacopo Peri and a composer of whom [| 
know nothing called D’India, are masterly 
songs. But then, unlike A.P., I had the 
advantage of following the texts of the songs 
in the admirable Decca pamphlets. Why 
do E.M.I. maintain so obstinately unin- 
telligent an attitude on this point ? How 
much their Puritani would gain by the 
provision of text and translation, and the 
Schwarzkopf Strauss disc just mentioned, 
and the brilliant Bernac/Poulenc recital of 
songs by Ravel and Poulenc himself 
(Columbia). The latter has a sleeve-note 
which summarises the poems in English, 
but mis-spells one of Poulenc’s poets, 
Guillaume Apollinaire, as ‘‘ Appolonaire ” 
(three mistakes !) and blandly tells us of the 
other, Maurice Formbeaure, that “it has 
not been possible to secure any details ” 
about him. Did M. Bernac, M. Poulenc, 
and the latter’s publishers, all refuse to 
answer letters ? Could M. Tony Meyer, the 
very musical cultural attaché of the French 
Embassy, throw no light ? 

So much has been admirably written in 
these pages about Kathleen Ferrier that I 
need add only a footnote. I agree with the 
singer’s own opinion that the Brahms’ 
Alto Rhapsody was the best of her earlier 
records—a shade clearer, perhaps, in its SP 
form than in the LP transfer. Subsequently 
her finest achievements were the Mahler 
cycles which she made with Bruno Walter, 
and the Bach and Handel arias which she 
made with Sir Adrian Boult. What. might 
well have proved the most moving of all her 
records, Britten’s Abraham and Isaac canticle, 
was announced and actually given a 
number ; alas, it was never made. Those 
who heard her sing this lovely piece with 
Peter Pears to the composer’s accompani- 
ment must always be haunted by the utter 
simplicity and gentleness with which she 
used to deliver the 6 8 section beginning 
*‘ Father, I am all ready”. The perform- 
ance was broadcast three times; like a 
correspondent in the December issue, I had 
cherished the hope that the B.B.C. re- 
cording might have been used by Decca. 
Most unfortunately, however, it has been 
destroyed. The only hope now remaining 
is that some private individual may have 
made his own transcription from one of the 
broadcasts. Benjamin Britten is anxious to 
know of the existence of any such private 
transcript, and I have been given to under- 
stand that, should a recording of a reason- 
ably high technical standard come to light, 
the usual objections might possibly be 
waived so that it could ultimately be made 
available to the public. All this may seem a 
lot of bother about very little, since there 
are other good contraltos in England ; but 
I do not think it will seem so to those who 
actually heard Kathleen Ferrier sing this 
music. No wonder that she was able to 
convey so truthfully and poignantly the 
quiet resignation of Isaac, whose plight 
was her own. “ Father, do with me as 
you will ; I must obey, and that is skill, 
Godes Commandment to fulfil, For needs 
so it must be . . . Farewell for ever and 
aye ”’. 
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7™Extended Play — 





Kk kk kx Records | 


Now, as a result of the latest recording advances 
made by Columbia technicians, it has been possible to 
record on a single 7” 45 r.p.m. record up to 15 minutes of 


virtually uninterrupted music. 


All this in addition to superb quality reproduction, 
silent surfaces, flexibility plus lightness and compactness, 
make these new Columbia Extended Play records a 


splendid addition to every collection. y 


This newest development means that connoisseurs 
of classical music and devotees of opera can now obtain, 


for example, Berlioz’ “Béatrice et Bénédict’’ and other 
full-length overtures, or two operatic arias on one side 


of a 7” 45 r.p.m. record. Similarly, extended play records 


give collectors of light music, popular tunes and jazz 


classics—4 on each record. 


7-inch LIGHT BLUE LABEL 12/- (plus 3/IId. tax) 
7-inch BLACK LABEL 
7-inch DARK BLUE LABEL 8/6 (plus 2/94d. tax) 
7-inch GREEN LABEL 


8/- (plus 2/74d. tax) 


7/- (plus 2/34d. tax) 


Up fo 19 minutes playing time on a single seven-inch 45 2.P.m. record 





7-INCH LIGHT BLUE LABEL 
PAUL KLETZKI 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Overture ‘Béatrice et Bénédict”— Berlioz; 
Ballet Music No. 2 in G major (from ** Rosa- 
munde”)—Schubert - - - - - SELI1502 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
and the VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Vienna Blood —Waltz —J. Strauss, Jr. 
Artist’s Life—Waltz— J. Strauss; SEL1503 


SIR WILLIAM WALTON 

and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Sheep may safely graze (from ‘*The Wise 
Virgins” — Ballet Suite)—J.S. Bach arr.Walton; 
Crown radia March 1937— 
Walton- - - - - - - SEL1504 


7-INCH BLACK LABEL 

LUIGI INFANTINO 
Santa Lucia— Cottrau; Milena— Infantino 
Marechiare—Tosti; Passione— Bovio; SEB3502 


7-INCH DARK BLUE LABEL 
ALCEO GALLIERA 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Rossini Overtures: **L’Italiana in Algeri”; 
**La Scala di Seta” - - - - - SED5502 


WILHELM SCHUECHTER 

and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Dances of the Persian Slaves— Moussorgsky, 
orch. Rimsky-Korsakov, 
“Coriolan”—Overture— Beethoven - SED5503 


CONSTANT LAMBERT 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Morning, Noon and Night in Vienna— 
Overture—von Suppé; 
“Sur la Plage”—Waltz—Waldteufel 
SED5504 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 

The Bee— Schubert; 
The Flight of the Bumble Bee— Rimsky- 
Korsakov; 
Bacchanale (from ‘“‘Samson et Dalilah”) — 
Saint-Saéns; 
Dance for Six (from ‘“* William Tell”) — Rossini; 
Dance of the Sylphs oom **Damnation of 
Faust”)—Berlioz- - - - - SED5511 


7-INCH GREEN LABEL : 
EDDIE CALVERT 
his Trumpet and his Orchestra 
Song of the Golden Trumpet; 
Summertime; Some Enchanted Evening; 
MamboinF - - - - - - - SEG7501 














COLUM 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 





LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 8-11, 





GREAT CASTLE STREET, 


Louise; Side by side; In an 18th Century 
Drawing Room; Cecile Waltz - - SEG7502 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Orchestra 


The Hawk talks; Fancy Dan; V.I.P.’s Boogie; 
Jam withSam - - - - - - SEG7503 


FREDDY GARDNER 


I’m in the mood for love; Body and Soul; 
I only have eyes for you; Valse Vanité 
SEG7504 


FRANKIE LAINE 


Jezebel; High poems The + Gamay Dancers’ Ball; 
Jealousy - - - - SEG7505. 


DORIS DAY 
Canadian Capers; You go to my head; 
Just one of those things; Crazy Rhythm 
SEG7507 


QUEEN’S HALL LIGHT ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIDNEY TORCH 
Jamaican Rumba; The Boulevardier; 


Shooting Star; Dance of an ostracised imp 


SEG7508: 
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BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
Peter Grimes Interludes 


Young Person’s Guide 
to the Orchestra 


LXT 2886. Eduard Van Beinum conducting 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 


Price £1.16. 53. 





l, is no easy matter to pay tribute to this wonderful Recording. 

No words of mine can adequately describe the thrill of excitement I experienced when | first 

witnessed the nature of this latest achievement of Decca—for words are words, but experience 

is realisation. 1 will say this—when you have heard this record and experienced that realisation, 

you will, I feel sure, comprehend the impulse which prompts my mind to spread my joy 
to others. You too will want to tell your friends and demonstrate your enthusiasm. 

| spoke to Benjamin Britten about it. I said to him, “‘ This is a phenomenal recording, 


’ 


Mr. Britten,’’ ‘I am so glad you like it Mr. Smith,’’ he replied. ‘“‘I am delighted with 
it, the recording is wonderful and Eduard Van Beinum understands my music so well. His 
interpretation is excellent.’’ ‘“‘I want to tell people you are pleased with this record, 
Mr. Britten,’’ I added. *‘ Yes do tell them, Mr Smith, that I am delighted with it.’’ 

The warmth of the brass: I cannot remember hearing anything quite like it. The high 


strings, percussion, the delicate and romantic beauty of the harp — yes it’s all there. Go 


and hear it, and let me share my enthusiasm and joy with you.—FRED SMITH. 


Use CLENDISC and FREDOREC to keep your 78’s and L.P.’s in first-class condition. 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD 


Specialists in Long-playing Records and Equipment for their reproduction 
42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 Phone: GERrard II7]I 
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EBALDI shares with Callas, about whom 

I wrote last month, the leading place 
among contemporary Italian sopranos. If 
Callas is the dramatic-coloratura soprano 
of the day, Tebaldi is the outstanding lvric- 
dramatic singer. 

She was born in Pesaro on 1st February, 
1922, but was brought up in Parma where 
she studied to become a pianist. When she 
was seventeen her piano-teacher heard her 
sing, and was so amazed by the richness 
and range of her voice that he entered her 
for a singing course at the Parma Conser- 
vatory, where she became a pupil of Carmen 
Melis, a famous Puccini, soprano of the 
1920’s who sang at Covent Garden as Tosca 
and Musetta, and recorded the old H.M.V. 
plum-label Tosca with Pauli and Granforte. 

In 1944 Tebaldi left the Conservatory 
before obtaining her diploma, owing to the 
bombing. On 23rd May of the same year 
she made her début at Rovigo as Elena in 
Boito’s Mefistofele: this was followed by 
some appearances in the Italian provinces 
and at Trieste. Then in the spring of 1946 
she was heard by Toscanini who had come 
to Italy to audition singers for the reopening 
of the Scala, and she was chosen by him to 
sing on the now historical evening of 11th 
May, 1946, when he returned to the Scala 
for the first time since 1929. Tebaldi sang 
in the Preghiera from Rossini’s Mosé and the 
Te Deum of Verdi. 

During the summer of 1946 the Scala 
organised an opera season at the Palazzo 
del Sport in Milan, and Tebaldi was heard 
as Elena and Margherita in Mefistofele, and 
Elsa in Lohengrin. In the first winter season 
at the reopened Scala, she sang Mimi and 
Eva, and during that winter was also heard 
at the Fenice Theatre, Venice, as Tosca, 
and at Parma as Violetta. In the summer 
of 1947 she sang at the Verona Arena as 
Marguérite in Faust, reappearing there 
during the next three years as Desdemona, 
Elsa and Margherita. 

During the 1947-8 season Tebaldi went 
to the San Carlo, Naples and the Rome 
Opera for the first time, singing Elisabeth 
in Tannhduser and Violetta at the former, 
and as Desdemona and Violetta, and also 
creating the title part in Casavola’s Salombo, 
at the latter. 

In the autumn of 1948 she returned to 
the Scala to sing Maddeleine de Coigny 
in Giordano’s Andrea Chenier ; in the 1948-9 
season was chosen to sing the same part in 
the Giordano Commemoration performance 
at the Scala on 6th March, 1948, under 
de Sabata, with del Monaco and Silveri. 
During the same season she sang her first 
Scala Desdemona. From then Tebaldi has 
never missed a season at the Scala, where 
besides the roles already mentioned, she has 
sung Alice Ford (Falstaff), Violetta, Adriana 
Lecouvreur, Tosca and La Wally; later 
this season she is scheduled to sing there the 
title role of Alceste, and Tatiana in Eugene 
Onegin. During the last four seasons she has 


had the honour of singing in the opening 
opera of the season twice—Desdemona in 
Otello, 1950-51, and the title role in Wally, 
1953-54 (Callas sang in the opening opera 
in 1951-52 and 1952-53). 

At the San Carlo, Naples, she is, if any- 
thing, even more popular than at the Scala, 
and when she sings in Traviata there, huge 
queues form early in the morning for the 
opening of the box-office; while in the 
evening she receives the kind of ovation 
that must have been accorded to the great 
**divas”’’ of old, with roses and other flowers 
being showered down to her from the boxes. 
One of Italy’s leading critics, writing about 
Tebaldi’s Violetta at Naples, said : 

** The miracle of a dramatic voice, which 
at the same time is exquisite!y pure, what- 
ever the volume of sound, which can display 
the virtucsity of a soprano-leggiero, and yet 
has an elegance and an ethereal-like quality, 
is not something that happens every day. 
It is necessary to go back to Muzio before 
we meet such a phenomenon. In short, 
Tebaldi is a great singer, and an actress 
who lives and suffers spiritually the character 
she portrays. This was demonstrated in an 
unforgettable manner in the great Act II 
duet with Giorgio Germont.”’ 

This comparison with the great Muzio 
has also been a feature of the critiques 
Tebaldi received in South America, both 
at Rio and Buenos Aires, where that great 
singer was a favourite in the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s. 

At the Florence Festival of 1949, Tebaldi 
sang the part of Pamira in a revival (the 
first since 1867 in Italy) of Rossini’s The 
Siege of Corinth. Lord Harewood, writing 
about this production in the magazine 
** Opera,” said : 

‘* The music is dominated by the soprano, 
superbly sung at this performance by 
Renata Tebaldi. I have mentioned her 
before, and there seems no point in dis- 
guising a conviction that she is probably 
the foremost lyrico-dramatic soprano in the 
world. This is one of those singers whose 
every part seems to lie exactly in the middle 
of the voice. Not a note either time I heard 
her was out of place, and she negotiated 
Rossini’s dramatic coloratura firmly and 
exactly throughout the long role. Here was 
the mezza voce of a lyric soprano, the attack 
of a dramatic ; here was the phrasing of 
an artist; here the grand manner. Italy 
has at least one great singer in her midst.” 

The following year, Florence revived 
Spontini’s Olimpia for her, and the same 
summer she sang the part of Cleopatra in 
Handel’s Julius Ceasar staged by the San 
Carlo, in the ruins of the Teatro Grande, 
Pompei. 

A few weeks later Tebaldi came to this 
country for the first time, singing in the 
Verdi Requiem with the Scala Orchestra 
and Chorus at the Edinburgh Festival, and 
Desdemona at Covent Garden with Vinay 
and Bechi, under de Sabata. 
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Renata Tebaldi as Violetta in ** Traviata’’ 
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Immediately after her Covent Garden 
engagements she left for San Francisco 
where she made her American début as 
Aida. Despite her great success both in 
Britain and America she has not yet 
returned to either country. 


At the San Carlo in 1951, the Verdi 
celebration year, the opera Giovanna d’Arco 
was revived for Tebaldi, for the first time 
for about a hundred years. Later that year 
the San Carlo Company went to the Paris 
Opéra and performed the same work, again 
with Tebaldi. This singer’s other contri- 
butions to the Verdi celebrations included 
appearances as Desdemona, Alice Ford, 
Aida and in the Requiem. 


From 1951 until the present time, Tebaldi 
has had very full seasons at the leading 
opera houses in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
South America, and she has, of course 
recorded a number of complete operas, as 
well as many single arias, all of which are 
listed below. Her repertory, besides the 
roles mentioned in the course of this article, 
also includes the Countess in Figaro, Donna 
Elvira in Don Giovanni, Suzel in L’ Amico 
Fritz, and Leonora in La Forza del 
Destino. It is interesting to note that 
although she has recorded Butterfly, she does 
not sing the part of Cio-cio-san on the 
stage. 

There is little I can add about this 
singer’s voice and art that has not already 
been brought out in the two critical extracts 
quoted above. I personally find the voice 
one of the most beautiful to have come out 
of Italy in the last twenty or so years (i.e. 
since Muzio). Most of the Italian sopranos 
we heard at Covent Garden between the 
wars sang either too loudly or too softly, 
and generally with a superabundance of 
chest-notes ; and none displayed the beauti- 
ful mezza voce of this singer. A year or two 
back when she was singing too frequently, 
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the voice went through a period of strain 
and lost some of its beauty and steadiness : 
fortunately that was only temporary. To- 
day the voice is once again as lovely as it 
ever was, and in addition there is a 
dramatic impact in everything she does, 
which was naturally not so apparent at the 
beginning of her career. A generation 
which boasts both a Callas and a Tebaldi 
can indeed count itself fortunate. 


TEBALDI RECORDINGS 
(1) Tosca ** Vissi d’Arte ” X 324 
(2) Trovatore“* Tacea la notte ’X 324 
(3) Faust “‘ Roide Thule”. X 325 
(4) Aida “ Ritorna Vincitor ”’ X 326 
(5) Manon Lescaut “ In quelle 
trine morbide” . X 327 
(6) Butterfly ““ Un bel di” X 327 
(7) Andrea Chenier “La mamma 


morte ’ . . X 365 
(8) La Wally “ am ne andro 
lontana ”’ X 365 


(9) Operatic Recital, containing 
items I, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7 LXT 2507 
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(10) Aida—Complete . LXT2735-7 
(11) Bohéme—Complete LXT 2622-3 
(12)  Butterfly—Complete LXT 2638-40 
(13) TYosca—Complete . LXT 2730-1 


MPs containing excerpts from complete operas : 
(14) Bohéme “Si mi chiamano Mimi” 
and “‘ Donde lieta usci.”’ 
Butterfly “‘ Death of 


Butterfly ”’ : LW 5044 
(15) Aida—Nile Scene ” Ciel 

mio padre”’. LW 5045 
(16) Aida—Closing scene LW 5080 
(17) Items 3 and 4 on LW s5o1r3 
(18) Aida “ O patria mia” 

together with items 

1,2 and6. LW 5065 

All the above records 


are on the Decca label. 


Not obtainable in this country 

Andrea Chenier-Complete Cetra set 1244 
Wally, Bohéme, Meéfistofele, 

Andrea Chenier and 

Otello—various arias Fonit LP gor 
Figaro, Traviata, Aida, 


Otello—various arias Fonit LP go2 





SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


A TRIBUTE ON HIS 75th BIRTHDAY, APRIL 29th, 1954 
By EDWARD JUNGE 


TERE can be, I think, hardly one 
reader of THE GRAMOPHONE who will not 
wish to join in this birthday tribute. We all 
naturally, have our own idea (or ideal) of 
the perfect conductor. Bv* this is not the 
moment to weigh Beecham s merits against 
those of Toscanini, Furtwangler and others. 
This is quite simply, and obviously, an 
occasion to say “‘ thank you ”’ to Sir Thomas 
for the wonderful feasts of music he has given 
us over the years. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s music-making is 
very English. It is rooted in the tradition 
of music as a joyous and vigorous pastime, 
as a part of our life—not as something to 
be put on and off like a Sunday suit. We 
may trace this tradition from the Elizabethan 
madrigals, through Pepys and music in the 
home, to the great choirs which still 
flourish in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
for which Sir Thomas has expressed his 
admiration in his autobiography. Music, 
to the English, is a mistress to be wooed 
rather than a goddess to be worshipped ; 
and Sir Thomas has never made a secret 
of the fact that he regards solemn wooers 
or worshippers as something of a bore. 

In the strictest sense of a much-abused 
word. then, Sir Thomas Beecham is an 
amateur—which does not prevent him from 
being, in certain respects, the most pro- 
fessionally competent of conductors. The 
paradox may require explanation—though 
I do not think so, when we remember that 
C. B. Fry was an amateur athlete and 
Lord Aberconway an amateur gardener. 
Sir Thomas was born rich, always an 
. unforgivable crime in the eyes of some 
people. He chose to give his life to music, 


and spend a great deal of his fortune, on 
it. Had he applied his astute intelli- 
gence to the family business, no doubt he 
would to-day be immeasurably richer than 
he is—and the musical life of this country 
immeasurably poorer. But—notwithstand- 
ing his long and serious musical studies— 
because he had no need to conduct for 
a living, there were voices that spoke of 
dilettantism ; and his “ antics ’’, always so 
much more newsworthy than his sterling 
virtues, did little to dispel the legend. 
Abroad, on the other hand, Sir Thomas 
was, before the formation of the L.P.O in 
1932, not nearly as well known as he should 
have been, though perhaps the most 
astonishingly fruitful part of his career, 
including the production of over 100 operas 
at Covent Garden from 1910 onwards, was 
already over. 

Now this is where—at long last—the 
gramophone comes in. Perhaps conductors 
should always be invisible: then audiences 
would not be swayed one way or the other 
by mannerisms or the lack of them. Be that 
as it may: the Beecham-L.P.O. recording 
partnership from 1932-40 gave the cue to 
the dilettante-mongers and showed the 
world that here was one of its greatest 
conductors. There might be others who, at 
their most inspired, could improve on 
Beecham’s pre-war recorded readings of 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony, Schubcrt’s 
Unfinished and Mozart’s G minor; but 
what other conductor who can give such 
an account of the standard classics shares 
Beecham’s remarkable eclecticism, his innate 
sense of style for the most diverse musical 
periods and schools? One has only to 
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Sir Thomas Beecham 


listen to two recent issues to confirm the 
point: Rimsky-Korsakov’s Le Cog d’Or 
Suite, and Sir Thomas’ own orchestral 
suite of music from Handel’s J] Pastor Fido. 
Each is perfect in its way: bewitching 
glitter on the one hand, elegant formalism 
on the other. And, as if these chameleon- 
like qualities were not enough, Sir Thomas 
has uniquely identified himself with one 
particular composer, as the magnificent 
recordings of Delius’ Mass of Life and 
Appalachia reminded us again some months 
ago. 

I stressed Sir Thomas’ versatility in an 
earlier article (THE GRAMOPHONE, January 
1945) but in certain respects the picture 
has changed appreciably since _ then. 
Recording has made such strides in the 
meantime that most of the pre-war discs, 
fine though they were even by 1945 
standards, must now be largely regarded 
as outdated. Some of the electric 
ones, however, still hold their own: the 
clarity and delicacy of Col. LX255—The 
Arrival of the Queen of Sheba from Handel’s 
Solomon, for example. To-day, of course, 
the scene is dominated by LP ; and owing 
to Sir Thomas’s contracts with the E.M.I. 
group and their late start in this field, he 
has a great deal of leeway to make up 
before the scope of his up-to-date recorded 


‘ repertoire can compare with earlier riches. 


However, one by one Sir Thomas is 
remaking his old favourites, now with the 
R.P.O. and on LP. Three of Mozart’s 
symphonies, Nos. 31, 38 and 41, have 
already reappeared ; and besides No. 93 of 
Haydn, we now have Nos. 94 and 103, 
which Beecham had not recorded with the 
L.P.O. in pre-war days. During the past 
year, the new Beecham LPs from Columbia 
have come tumbling over each other. At 
Christmas there was a positive orgy: six 
discs containing no less than nine large- 
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scale works. This is very recent history, and 
reviews of these discs will still be fresh in 
most readers’ memories. 

I would rather, therefore, turn briefly to 
some of Sir Thomas’ offerings on H.M.V. 
which appeared between 1945 and 1952. 
Two Mendelssohn overtures (A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and The Fair Melusine), the 
Mozart Divertimento in D, and the Royal 
Hunt and Storm from Berlioz’ Les Troyens 
were among the highlights here as regards 
shorter works. The Berlioz excerpt, 
superb in every way, has already and 
unaccountably been deleted; and there 
are many more due for deletion this July 
(see the latest H.M.V. Catalogue). Some 
of the longer works may, of course, re- 
appear on LP, as has already happened 
with Bantock’s Fifine at the Fair. This is a 
superlative issue that no collector should be 
without. Beecham’s renderings of Strauss’s 
Don Quixote and Ein Heldenleben we can, I 
suppose, dispense with since the appearance 
of the fine Clemens Krauss versions on 
Decca. I am not so sure about the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme Suite, even though Beecham 
omits three movements. He renders the 
sections entitled The Fencing Master and 
The Dinner with a panache and vigour 
which makes Krauss sound pedestrian in 
comparison. 

Mention of this Suite brings to mind the 
lovely Ariadne auf Naxos in its original 
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version, which Beecham conducted at the 
Edinburgh Festival some years ago. It is 
grievous that it was not recorded in its 
entirety. Indeed, as I seek to summarise my 
impressions of Beecham on records, my one 
disappointment is the meagre offering of 
operas. It is true that with the exception of 
the closing scene from Elektra and the 
Sleep-walking Scene from Macbeth, 
Beecham’s post-war operatic records (Faust, 
A Village Romeo and Juliet, Tales of Hoffman) 
have not been unqualified successes—either 
the recordings or the singers have left 
much to be desired—but other unique 
opportunities besides Ariadne have heen 
allowed to slip by. Readers may recall the 
broadcast of Les Troyens in the early days 
of the Third Programme ; more recently, 
also on the Third, a delightful Fair Maid of 
Perth; and, very recently indeed, Delius’ 
Irmelin. When performances are prepared 
with such loving care, it seems a pity that 
they cannot somehow be made permanently 
available. Fortunately, Sir Thomas does 
not look like retiring for many years yet. 
He has announced his intention of conduct- 
ing until he drops; and, judging by his 
present vitality, this should not occur until 
the next century! Let us then, in wishing 
him many happy returns, also express a 
hope that his future records will more 
adequately represent his great qualities as 
an operatic conductor. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


OF all the recent releases, Victor’s new 
recording of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, 
with Toscanini and the N.B.C. Symphony, 
is sure to attract the widest attention. This 
recording was not made from the broadcast 
of 28th March, 1953, but at three sessions 
in Carnegie Hall the following week. The 
solo quartet is composed of Lois Marshall 
Nan Merriman, Eugene Conley and Jerome 
Hines, and the Robert Shaw Chorale is 
used. 

Naturally one looked forward with great 
anticipation to hearing such a mighty work 
under the baton of such a mighty conductor. 
And, listening to the results, it would be a 
very blasé listener who fiiled to find some- 
thing that would thrill him. But there are 
several disappointing things about the two- 
disc set. The recording, primarily. Only 
too often the soloists are completely out of 
focus. They sound distant, fuzzy, far 
removed. Specifically: toward the end of 
the Gloria, where the solo quartet enters on 
the “* Amen,” or the tenor solo at the 
opening of “ Et incarnatus.” There are 
even some sections where the bass cannot 
be heard. 

The choral reproduction comes out 
better, though here, too, there is some 
blurring. Fortunately, Toscanini’s fierce 
intensity is ever present. He is, at times, 
even too impetuous; he gets so carried 
away that he takes the “‘ Et vitam venturi ” 
—the allegro con moto section—at virtually 
a prestissimo, with the chorus hanging on 


as best they can to those shrieking B flats in 
alt. Toscanini’s penchant for fast tempos 
can be noted throughout the entire work. 
But what style and spirit there is in the 
old man ! 

The Missa is not the only recent choral 
set of note. From Vox comes Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier’s Mass and Symphony: Assumpta 
est Maria, with soloists, the choir of Jeunesses 
Musicales de France and an orchestra con- 
ducted by Louis Martini. This work, com- 
posed in 1699, has several choruses preceded 
by short “‘ symphonies ” or orchestral inter- 
ludes. Hence the name. It is a broad, 
impressive piece, full of wonderfully moving 
meditations. If all of Charpentier’s music 
is of this calibre, an important composer is 
overdue for revival. Jumping a few 
centuries, there is William Walton’s 
Belshazzar’s Feast, on a Westminster disc 
(recorded in co-operation with Nixa) 
performed by the Philharmonic Chorus and 
Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra under 
Sir Adrian Boult. Denis Noble is the 
soloist. This remains an impressive score, 
and it is very well done here. I have not 
heard the earlier version led by the com- 
poser, but I doubt if it can be superior. 

The first L’Oiseau-Lyre release, distribu- 
tion by London, had many LP discs on it, 
including a good number already available 
in England. These are the Monteverdi 
Vespers, the Purcell Suites played by Nef, 
Blow’s Venus and Adonis, organ music by 
Bach and Mendelssohn played by John 
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Eggington, four Pergolesi Concertinos and 
some baroque chamber music. 

London’s own.list had some fine items on 
it, notable a powerful, virile performance 
of Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto (Backhaus 
and Vienna Philharmonic under Krauss) 
and Brahms’ Second Symphony (Schuricht 
and Vienna Philharmonic). The latter got 
a much finer reception here than it did 
from some British reviewers. There were 
some good Haydn records, too: Symphonies 
44 and 48, with Mogens Wéoldike and the 
Danish State Radio, and Nos. 96 and 97 
with van Beinum and the Concertgebouw. 

Urania’s current list is mostly orchestral 
and has several novelties, mainly a disc 
that couples a Mandolin Concerto by one 
Giovanni Hoffmann with Dittersdorf’s Harp 
Concerto. Since, to my knowledge, this is 
the one and only mandolin concerto in the 
catalogues, Urania has a first-class monopoly. 
The point rises: does anybody want a 
mandolin concerto? Hoffmann’s dates 
from the early 1800’s and is a Mozart-Haydn 
derivation. 

Other novelties from Urania: a coupling 
of Méhul’s Symphony No. 1 in G minor 
(Symphony Orchestra of Radio Berlin 
under Rolf Kleinert) and Mozart’s A Musical 
Joke (Chamber Orchestra of R.B. under 
Matthieu Lange) ; and a coupling of Strauss’ 
Horn Concerto in E flat (Heinz Lohan and 
Orchestra of Radio Leipzig under Bernhard 
Wiesenhiitter) and Mozart’s Clarinet Con- 
certo (Ewald Koch and Chamber Orchestra 
of Radio Berlin under Herbert Haarth). 
The Méhul is a nobly-proportioned, empty 
work with not a really original idea in it. 


, Urania also has a Brahms Violin Concerto 


in D that starts in C sharp major. Gerhard 
Manke is the unfortunate fiddler here. 
Much better violin playing is present on an 
Epic disc that features Hermann Krebbers 
and the Hague Philharmonic under Willem 
van Otterloo. What happened to the initial. 
drum-beats ? They sound almost like a 
tremolo. Otherwise the recording is good. 
But the Beethoven D major has been 
recorded on LP by Heifetz, Hubermann, 
Oistrakh, Francescatti and Szigeti, among 
others, and Krebbers cannot stand up 
against that kind of competition. 

Columbia has two fine orchestral discs. 
One, devoted to Hindemith, contains Mathis 
der Maler and the Concert Music for Brass 
and Strings, both conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The other is Schumann’s Second Symphony, 
with George Szell and the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Szell, always a _ punctilious 
technician, has been known to be ice-cold, 
but this Schumann is a surprise—manly, 
warm in sentiment, with a Largo that is 
tender without being sloppy. On a Capitol 
disc are clear, precise performances of 
Mozart’s jupiter and Haffner Symphonies, 
with the Pittsburgh Orchestra under William 
Steinberg. Westminster has Holst’s Planets 
with Boult, the London Philharmonic 
Choir and the Philharmonic Promenade 
Orchestra (like Belshazzar, recorded in co- 
operation with Nixa). It is a dated score 
but it has its exciting moments, and these 
are well realised by Boult. Vox has a fine 
recording of the six Concerti Grossi (Op. 3) 
by Geminiani. Members of the Barchet 
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Quartet play the solo parts against an 
orchestral background supplied by the Pro 
Musica String Orchestra under Rolf 
Reinhardt. This is well-made music by a 
minor baroque composer, and the present 
recording presents it sympathetically. Vox 
also has a coupling of Grieg’s Piano Concerto 
and Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain. 
Guiomar Novaes is the pianist; Hans 
Swarowsky conducts the Pro Musica 
Orchestra of Vienna. These days it is hard 
to work up interest in the Grieg, no matter 
who plays it ; but the Falla masterpiece is 
another cup of tea entirely, and it is hard 
to think of a pianist more suited to the work 
than Novaes. Colour, understanding, 
flexibility, technique—all are here. 


Friedrich Wiihrer, a pianist who has 
been doing good work for Vox, seems to be 
embarked on a Schubert sonata series. His 
latest is a disc containing the posthumous 
C minor and the Sonata in B (Op. 147). 
Both are well played. Wihrer has a 
tremendous grasp of the notes, musical 
honesty and an ability to keep the outlines 
from disintegrating. Not much charm or 
nuance is present, but in view of the positive 
assets of Wiihrer’s playing, one is not 
tempted to quibble. Westminster has Bach’s 
Goldberg Variations, played in its entirety by 
Joerg Demus. Everything is fine, neat, 
well ordered—but there is a lack of tension 
and imagination that makes for a rather 
boring reading in the long run. 


American chamber music is in the news 
thanks to Columbia’s Modern American 
Music Series. There are six discs yearly in 
this series, and the 1954 set has just been 
issued. Composers represented include 
Arthur Berger, Edwin Burlingame Hill, 
Paul Bowles, Norman Dello Joio, Peter 
Mennin, Andrew Imbrie, Leon Kirchner 
Irving Fine, Roy Harris, Robert Palmer, 
Henry Cowell and Harold Shapero. Apart 
from the work of old-timers like Hill, or 
elderly composers like Harris and Cowell 
the music is the product of American youth. 
It is strongly rhythmic, dissonant, serious ; 
it has strong technique ; it is uncomprom- 
ising, objective, tight and (frequently) 
neurotic. Ease and relaxation are missing ; 
there’s a compulsive quality that can be, 
and often is, decidedly uncomfortable. Is 
this true of their British opposite numbers ? 
Much the same characteristics of tightness, 
dissonance, and lack of melodic appeal are 
found in a two-disc set from Classic entitled 
American Woodwind Symposium. The 
New Art Wind Quintet, a very able group 
are heard in pieces by Roger Goeb, Elliott 
Carter, Ingolf Dahl, Henry Cowell, Vincent 
Persichetti, Walter Piston and Wallingford 
Riegger. 

In the standard chamber music repertory 
Columbia has released the Budapest Quartet 
in a three-disc Schubert set containing the 
“big three ’’—the Quartets in A minor, 
D minor and G. The Budapest Quartet is 
still the best in the business when it comes 
to the German repertory, and here they 
have been given lifelike recording. Much 
more of a novelty is the Columbia disc 
containing Hugo Wolf’s Quartet in D minor 
(with the Italian Serenade filling out the last 
side). The New Music String Quartet is 
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the ensemble here. Wolf’s seldom-heard 
work is derivative and long-winded, satur- 
ated in late Beethoven. The only place 
Wolf’s individuality really peeps through is 
in the last movement. 

Columbia also has a pair of operatic sets. 
Von Suppé’s Boccaccio is a “ highlights ”’ 
disc, with enough present to suggest that 
the opera is a charming, light-hearted affair 
that would be pleasant to have in its entirety. 
The cast includes Elisabeth Roon, Waldemar 
Kmentt, Walter Berry and Gerda Scheyrer : 
Anton Paulik leads the chorus and orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera. Strauss’s Salome, 
another recording from Vienna, is sung by 
Walburga Wegner, Georgine von Milinkovic 
Laszlo Szemere and Josef Metternich, with 
the Vienna Symphony under Rudolf Moralt. 
This is the best LP of the opera. Wegner 
not only sings in tune, but she has more 
vocal control over the title role than anybody 
since Welitsch in her prime. She does, 
however, lack the brilliance and excitement 
that Welitsch brought. 

Cetra has a complete Werther in which 
the principal roles are sung by Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Pia Tassinari, Giulano Ferrein, 
Vittorio Neviani and Marcello Cortis. 
Francisco Molinari Pradelli leads the 
Orchestra of Radio Italiana, Turin. Does 
Werther have anything valid to say to-day ? 
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It is a dullish opera, sugary and sentimental 
(like its plot) ; and even if it does have two 
or three good arias, those scarcely are worth 
some three hours’ listening. Anyway, 
Tassinari is in fine voice, and she has a lot 
of artistry to boot. Tagliavini forces a bit 
but on the whole sings sweetly. The other 
singers are capable and, on the whole, this 
is an attractive presentation. 

Rossini’s one-act opera, J/ Signor Bruschino, 
receives its first LP recording on a Vox 
disc sung by Renato Capecchi, Elda Ribetti, 
Carmelo Maugeri, Carlo Rossi and Luigi 
Pontiggia (Milan Philharmonic under Ennio 
Gerelli). Like all of Rossini’s buffa works, 
this is admirable fun—sparkling, full of 
vitality, replete with geod tunes. The 
performance sounds spirited and altogether 
up to the mark. Vox has achieved another 
** first’? with Cimarosa’s Il Maestro di Capella. 
This score has one singing part—a bass, who 
as conductor-composer pokes fun at the 
technique of Alessandro Scarlatti. The text 
is really funny and is of historical value as 
well. Carmelo Maugeri, the singer here, 
has a large voice that wobbles a bit, but he 
is an accomplished stylist and appears to 
have a good time. Gerelli conducts the 
Milan Chamber Orchestra. On the reverse 
of this disc are excerpts from Cimarosa’s 
Il Matrimonio Segreto. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


AST -month’s event was the release by 

Ducretet-Thomson on three LPs of 
Handel’s Belshazzar (in German) by the 
Orchestra and Chorus of Radio Berlin 
under Helmut Koch with Edith Laux 
(Nitocris), Anneliese Miiller (Cyrus), 
Werner Liebing (Belshazzar), Heinz Fried- 
rich (Daniel) and Herbert Alsen (Gabrias), 
Although it has probably never been per- 
formed in France, this work ought to 
attract widespread attention here. Its 
score is simple enough to please the most 
unsophisticated opera fan; its majestic 
character is typical of what French music 
lovers like in Handel; finally the singers 
and orchestra are very good and so is the 
recording. From D.-T. come also, played 
by the Salzburg Camerata Academica 
Orchestra under B. Paumgartner, satisfac- 
tory versions of Mozart’s Symphony K.2o01 
and Concerto K.488, with Germaine 
Thyssens Valentin, pianist. Neither the 
conductor nor the soloist attempt “special 
effects.’ Each instrument can be clearly 
heard, the rather slow tempi are pleasant 
and the piano is “‘ transparent”, D.-T.’s 
latest release also includes Haydn’s Piano 
Sonatas 2 and 3 by Lili Kraus who combines 
a brilliant technique with a simplicity that 
never fails. 

Contrepoint have embarked on an 
ambitious programme: the recording of all 
the music of the Marquis de Cuevas 
Ballets. The first two-record album features 
besides Debussy’s Suite Bergamasque and 
Tchaikovsky’s Bluebird, two complete scores 


by contemporary composers: Georges 
Chavchavadze’s The Egret and Joaquin 
Serra’s Iftes de Castro, both interesting. Mr. 
Chavchavadze’s music has occasionally an 
oriental flavour but it’s picturesque and 
fluent. As for the Catalan Mr. Serra, his 
score sometimes reminds one of de Falla. 
The Orchestra, under G. Cloez, is most 
able. 

Urania, whose international catalogue is 
now available here but for a few exceptions, 
have released, recorded by the Colonne 
Orchestra under G. Sebastian, a number of 
French works, some of them little known or 
played. These include Dukas’ Symphony 
in C, Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of dala and 
Franck’s Les Djinns (the latter with Annie 
d’Arco, pianist). The Symphony, a brilliant 
but often Liszt and Franck-like work (ex- 
cept its Allegro Spiritoso), has practically 
fallen into oblivion and its appearance on 
LP should be welcomed, especially in this 


‘musically good and technically excellent 


version. Mme d’Arco is an able pianist, 
but has little opportunity to display her 
talent in a rather unimportant work. As for 
the Carnival, it has been treated as it should 
have been, i.e. a pastiche. 

From Discophiles Francais comes an 
exceptional Yves Nat disc: Chopin’s 
Sonata, Op. 35, Fantaisie, Op. 49 and 
Barcarolle, Op. 66. Nat is one of the 
greatest pianists of our age and this record 
offers, in this reviewer’s opinion, definitive 
versions of the three works. The two last 
movements of the Sonata in particular 
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Some recently issued 





Long Playing (33; r.p.m.) Records 











POPULAR RECORDS 


Songs for Strings 
Members of 
THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by RICHARD JONES 


LC 6658* 


Cog 
Naughty Marictta 
GORDON MACRAE and 
MARGUERITE PIAZZA 
LC 6663* 


® 
Songs for Young Lovers 
FRANK SINATRA 
LC 6654 


® 
I Remember Glenn Miller 
RAY ANTHONY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LC 6653 


& 
Music to Make You Misty 
JACKIE GLEASON 
LC 6637 


* - 
Inca Taqui 
YMA SUMAC 


LC 6624 


& 


NAT * KING ’ COLE 
Sings for Two in Love 


LC 6627 
* Available during April 


CLASSICAL RECORDS 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Romeo and Juliet—Fantasy Overture; 
Francesca da Rimini, Op. 32 
THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 
CTL 7048 


® 
Swan Lake, Op. 20—Ballet Suite 
THE FRENCH NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


conducted by ROGER DESORMIERE 
CTL 7015 


oe 
AARON COPLAND 
Billy the kid; 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
Undertow 
THE BALLET THEATRE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEPH LEVINE 
CTL 7040 
% 
FAURE 
Requiem 
THE ROGER WAGNER CHORALE 
and THE CONCERT ARTS ORCHESTRA 


conducted by ROGER WAGNER 
CTL 7050 


cog 
JOHANN STRAUSS 
Waltzes; Polkas 
THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG 
CTL 7051 











CAPITOL, division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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should be heard to be believed. And Mr. 
Nat’s instrument is exceptional, too. 

From Chant du Monde, on the other 
hand, comes another “ definitive ”’ version : 
that of Prokofiev’s Sonata, Op. 80, by 
Oistrakh and Oborin. Not only is this work 
one of the composer’s most “ complete ”’ but 
the performance of the two Soviet artists 
surpasses anything that has been heard. 
The recording, too, is splendid. Another 
C.d.M. disc offers a rich selection from 
Russian operas by some Bolshoi Theatre 
singers: S. Lemeshev, I. Maslennikova, L. 
Roudenko, B. Gmiria and Z. Dolukhanova. 
Their technique and voices are something 
the Russians can be proud of. 

In their “‘ Collectors’ Series ’”’, V.d.S.M. 
have released, among others, the Gigli-dal 
Monte version of Madama Butterfly, Mozart’s 
Violin Concerto K.219 by Jacques Thibaud 
(under Charles Miinch) and Yvonne Prin- 
temps in Oscar Straus’ Three Waltzes. 
The transfer from SP has been made in a 
satisfactory way and although it’s not high 
fidelity, this Butterfly version remains, as far 
as I’m concerned, a cornerstone of recorded 
opera. This is also true, if only in part, of 
the Thibaud disc. As for Mlle Printemps, 
well it’s agreeable to hear her again, after 
fifleen years, singing selections from an 
operetta in which she starred and which 
ran here for a long time. 

Light opera, incidentally, is very popular 
in France and that’s probably why Pathé 
have released, almost simultaneously, 
abridged versions of Offenbach’s Orpheus 
in Hades, Audran’s La Mascotte and Le- 
cocq’s Le Petit Duc, all by the Lamoureux 
Orchestra under Jules Gressier. Liliane 
Berton is starred in all three, Nadine 
Renaux in two of them. Selections and 
production are good, 
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Decca, on the other hand, have issued 
the complete recording of Benatzky’s 
White Horse Inn, recently revived at Théatre 
du ChAtelet, after a two year run before the 
war. The two-record album, featuring the 
new cast headed by Luc Barney, Colette 
Riedinger and Fernand Sardou, has been 
produced by Max de Rieux who is respon- 
sible for this company’s best French 
operatic recordings. Once more, it’s up to 
par. The operetta has been given a lavish 
treatment and one can almost “ see ”’ while 
listening to it. The sound is great. 

M.G.M.’s first classical record was 
released here a fortnight ago: Fabienne 
Jacquinot and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under A. Fistoulari in Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Piano Concerto, Op. 30, Dohnanyi’s 
Variations on a Nursery Rhyme and Liszt’s 
Totentanz. Both performance and record- 
ing are good but one may wonder how 
French discophiles will react to such a 
selection, the two main works of this disc 
being minor ones and little known here. 
On the other hand, however, Marc- 
Antoine Charpentier’s music, like Vivaldi’s, 
is steadily becoming popular in France after 
his recent “‘ rediscovery’. Pathé have a 
superb version of his Assumpta est Maria, 
produced by Guy Lambert and conducted 
by Louis Martini (Henriette Roget, organ) 
while ‘‘ Les Quatre Saisons”, a new 
company, have issued his Legon de Ténabres 
du Samedi Saint and Magnificat by the 
Collegium Musicum de Paris under Roland 
Douatte, both well played and musically 
interesting. The latter company have also 
released Vivaldi’s Violin Concertos 32 and 
33 (a first recording) by the same orchestra 
under the same conductor with Georges 
Alés, violinist. A pleasant, springlike, 
performance by all concerned. 





COLLECTORS CORNER 


Conducted by JOHN FREESTONE 


The following titles are taken from the 
Edison Catalogue of 1912. The Standard 
2-minute cylinders were available at a 
retail price of 3/6, and played for two 
minutes. The Green Amberols played for 
four minutes,, and varied in price, the 
40,000 series costing 8/- each, the 35,000 
series 6/-, and the 30,000 4/-. 

Bessie Abott. This De Reszke pupil 
who was originally heard in Musical 
Comedy, made a successful career at the 
Metropolitan Opera, although her début 
in grand opera was made at the Paris Opera 
in Roméo et Juliette. She also studied with 
Bouhy and Mathilde Marchesi, and was a 
most accomplished singer. She recorded 
first for Bettini cylinders, and later for 
Victor, and her discs for the latter company 
are not uncommon. 

Standard Cylinders 
B23. “Air des bijoux”—Faust 
B56. “Qui sola vergin rosa’’—Marta 
B37. “‘Caro Nome ’’—Rigoletto 

Mario Ancona. Ancona was a world 
celebrity, and needs no introduction. He 


was a fairly prolific recorder, and apart 
from the cylinders listed here, he made a 
number of G& Ts, a fine selection of 
slightly later Victors, and also recorded for 
Pathé. 
Standard Cylinders 
B41. “‘Nobil dama”—Gli Ugonotti 
Bs5o. **A tanto amor’’—La Favorita 

Robert Blass. This well-known bass 
was for long associated with Wagnerian 
roles, and in particular with the role of 
Gurnemanz in Parsifal, which he was the 
first to sing outside of Bayreuth, when the 
work was given at the Metropolitan Opera 
in December 1903, with Ternina, Burg- 
staller, Goritz and Van Rooy in the cast. 
He recorded for Victor. in 1903, in addition 
to the cylinders listed below : 
Standard Cylinders 

B48. “In diesen heil’gen Hallen”’ 
—Kauberflote 
B62. “The Calf of Gold ”—Faust 

Alois Burgstaller was a tenor who had 
sung at Bayreuth, and he created the role 
of Parsifal in America. For some years he 
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was a member of the Metropolitan Opera, 
but he made no needle cut records, as far 
as I can trace.. His cylinders have, in 
consequence, great historical value: 


Standard Cylinders 
Bas. “Arie” —Don Giovanni 
B45. “‘Steuermannslied ” 


—Fliegende Hollander 

Giuseppe Campanari sang at the 
Metropolitan Opera well before the turn 
of the century, and was for long held in 
great esteem. His records are not un- 
common, especially his later Columbia 
ones, although these latter were made 
when he was past his prime. His first 
Columbia “Grand Opera” records of 
1903 are rare, and are real ‘“ collectors’ 


pieces ”’. 

Standard Cylinders 
B46. “* Tarantella ”’—Rosini 
B54. “‘Io son l’amore”’—Tosti 


B64. “‘Toreador’s Song ’”’—Carmen 
Andreas Dippel. Dippel made his 

début in Bremen in 1887, and reached 
Covent Garden ten years later. His first 
American appearances were in 1890, and 
he later became director of the Chicago 
Opera, and also acted as a sort of assistant 
manager for a time at the “* Met.”. He 
made some Victor records in 1907, but 
these were never published, and so his 
cylinders listed below were his only 
recordings available : 
Standard Cylinders 

Bz. ‘Ach so fromm’’—Marta 

B15. “‘ Ihr Wangenpaar ”’—Hugenotten 

B24. “‘ Assads Erzahlung”’ 

—K6nigin von Saba 
Antonio Scotti. This celebrated bari- 

tone recorded for G&T, Victor, and 
Columbia, and the cylinders listed below 
are probably his rarest recordings. His long 
and successful career began in 1889, and 
he did not take his farewell until January 
20th, 1933 ! 
Standard Cylinders 

B5. “* Vi ravviso”—La Sonnambula 


Bao. “ Prologo”—I Pagliacci 

B32. “‘Sortita d’Amonasro ”—Aida 

B44. “Bella siccome un angelo” 
—Don I -quale 

B57. “‘Quand’ero Paggio”—. |staff 

B65. “Eri tu’’—Ballo in Masciera 


Anton Van Rooy. Van Rooy set a 
standard by which all subsequent Wagneran 
baritones have been judged, and even the 
fine achievements of Whitehill and Schorr 
have not eclipsed his fame. His London 
G & T recordings of 1902 are much sought 
after, and next to these most collectors like 
the American Columbias of 1906. His 
1908 “* pre-dogs” are too distant to do 
him anything like justice. I have not heard 
the cylinders, but they would obviously 
make most interesting listening. 

Standard Cylinders 
Bo. “O kehr zuriick”—Tannhduser 
Bro. ‘*Toreador’s Song’’—Carmen 
Brig. “O du mein holder Abendstern”’ 
—Tannhdauser 
Bag. “ Arie”—Fliegende Hollander 

All the above were standard cylinders, 
but the fare provided on the slightly later 
Green Amberols was equally tempting, 
although the names of Van Rooy, Scotti, 
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and Ancona were unfortunately absent. I 
have already mentioned a handful of titles 
(Collectors’ Corner for November 1953), 
but I am now in a position to give further 
details. 

Blanche Arral. This brilliant soprano 
made Victor records in 1909, and these 
together with her cylinders are the only 
known recordings of her. 

Green Amberols 
35001. ** Micaela’s Air ”’—Carmen 
35000. “ Polonaise’’—Mignon 
35002. “*Charmant oiseau”’ 
—La Perle de Brazil 
“Jewel Song ”—Faust 
** Je veux vivre dans ce réve”’ 
—Roméo et Juliette 
** Bolero ”’—*‘ Coeur et la Main”’ 
La Véritable Manola 


35003- 
35004. 


35005. 
35006. 


—Bourgeois 
35015. “ Valse des Serpents ”’ 
—Grand Mogul 
35019. * Brindisi’’—Girolflé-Girolfla 


Lucrezia Bori. Bori’s Victor records 
are so well known, and her great artistry is 
so generally appreciated, that there is no 
need to stress the importance of these early 
cylinders. 

Green Amberols 
40032. “In quelle trine morbide”’ 
—NManon Lescaut 
40036. “‘Si mi chiamano Mimi” 
| —La Bohéme 

Marie Delna. This great French mezza- 
soprano made her début at Covent Garden 
in 1894, and was much appreciated. Much 
later she appeared at the “ Met.”’, but her 
artistic home was undoubtedly the Paris 
Opera. She made no needle-cut records, 
but recorded fairly early for Pathé, and 
some while later for Edison. All her records 
show a voice of great range, power and 
beauty. 

Green Amberols 
40015. “‘ Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” 
—Samson et Dalila 
40022. ““Ah mon fils’’—Le Prophéte 
40023. ‘*O mio Fernando”—La Favorita 
40029. ‘‘ Voce di donna”’—La Gioconda 

Maria Galvany. The dazzling pyro- 
technics of this singer were unfortunately 
not matched by any appreciable artistry, 
and I include these titles in deference to 
those who may appreciate her more than 
I do. 

Green Amberols 
35012. “Gli angli d’inferno”’ 
—Flauto Magico 
35018. “Sempre libera”—La Traviata 
35020. * L’incantatrice”’—Arditi 

Selma Kurz. There seems to be some 
doubt as to who was the teacher of this 
accomplished soprano. Blanche Marchesi 
told me that she was a pupil of her mother, 
but the short biographical note in the early 
H.M.V. catalogues states that she was a 
pupil of Professor Ress. Probably she 
studied with both, but in any case the 
finished product was certainly delightful ! 
Kurz recorded for Black G & T and for 
Zonophone in Vienna in 1902, and later 
for G & T (Red labels 1906-8), H.M.V., 
Polydor, and finally made some very 
interesting electrical recordings, of which 
four are available in the Archive Series 
(H.M.V. VAg2 and VB35). Like all the 
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Edison Amberols, the following cylinders 
are excellently recorded, and are in many 
respects ahead of the contemporary discs : 
Green Amberols 
35009. ““ Mad Scene” 
—Lucia di Lammermoor 
35010. “Caro Nome”’—Rigoletio 
35014. “‘Una voce poco fa”’ 
—Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
35016. “‘Styrienne ’’—Mignon 
Leo Slezak. Slezak recorded so pro- 
lifically for so many companies, that we are 
often inclined to dismiss his discs too 
lightly. He was a very great Otello, and 
was also able to do full justice to lyrical 
roles. As far as my ear is concerned, I 
cannot find a great deal of beauty in the 
voice, but I do admire his technique, his 
interpretative ability, and his undoubted 
musicianship. Some of his last recordings 
of lieder, made by the electrical process, 
are real gems. I know that many collectors 
think even more highly of him than I do, 
and I am therefore listing all the titles 
shown in the catalogue. 
Green Amberols 
40000. ** Bianca al par’’—Gli Ugonotti 
40001. “‘ Loblied der Venus” 
—Tannhduser 
*€ Standchen ”—(Schvbert) 
** Morte d’Otello ”’— Otello 
** Celeste Aida ”’—Aida 


**E lucevan le stelle ’’—Tosca 


40002. 
40003. 
40004. 
40005. 
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40006. “Ora e per sempre addio”’ 
— Otello 
**Morir ! si pura e bella” —Aid« 
“Wie eiskalt ist dies Hanchen” 
—La Bohéme 
** Abschied ’’—Lohengrin 
** Standchen ”’—Stradella 
** Lenz ’’—(Hildach) 
** Preislied ”” 

—Meistersinger von Niirnberg 
40041. “‘ Cavatine ”—Faust 

Sarah Bernhardt. It would be quite 
unthinkable to exclude these titles from 
any list of interesting cylinders, especially 
as they are much better recorded than her 
G & Ts, and are in many ways the best 
souvenirs of this legendary artist. 

Green Amberols 
35007. L’Aiglon (extract) 
35008. Phédre (extract) 
35011. Les Buffons 
35013. La Samaritaine 

I had intended to write something about 
the early catalogue which I mentioned in 
February, but I have already used up my 
allotted space, and so this must wait until 
another occasion in the near future. 

I owe the details of the cylinders to the 
kindness of Mr. J. A. Payne, who took the 
trouble to send me a long list. The Green 
Amberols were listed in August 1912, and 
were breakable. Many of them were after- 
wards issued as unbreakable Blue Amberols. 


40007. 
40008, 


40009. 
40031. 
40034. 
40038. 





CLASSICAL 


REISSUES 


By ANDREW PORTER 


EXTENDED PLAY 


OST of this review must be devoted, 

naturally, to the H.M.V. and Columbia 
Extended Play 45 r.p.m. records (hence- 
forth referred to as EP), some twenty-odd 
of which have reached me. Details of prices, 
prefixes and labels appear on page 447. 
The system of prefixes employed is as follows: 
7 or S(Col.) for 7-inch, E for extended- 
play, and the last letter denoting the colour 
of the label (L for light-blue, D for dark- 
blue, and so on). In theory, and generally 
in practice, 7ER (Columbia SEL) represents 


the contents of two 12-inch DBs 
(Columbia LXs) discs; 7EB (Columbia 
SED) two t1o-inch DAs (LBs); 7EP 


(Columbia SED), two 12-inch Cs (DXs) ; 
and 7EG (Columbia SEG), two 10-inch Bs 
(Columbia DBs). But when we come to 
examine the discs we shall find in one case 
two single red-label (DB) 12-inch sides 


coupled on one 7ER; and one DB and 


one DA coupled on a 7ER. 

There are not many general remarks to 
be made. As with records of all sizes and 
speeds, some are good, some are bad, and 
the general level does not seem to be 
immediately much higher than, or inferior 
to, those of earlier forms of publication. 
The surfaces are silent, without the needle- 
hiss of SP or the splutters which often occur 
on LP. There is no deterioration towards 
the centres. I came across only three 
instances of “ pre-echo”’, that bane of 


microgroove recording: in the Coriolan 
Overture, and the Albanese and Infantino 
discs. I played these records, not on one of 
those clever little playing-desks which seem 
almost to be nursery toys, but on my 
ordinary equipment with a gadget to 
increase the 33} speed to 45. People who 
use, as I did, a pickup with very little 
clearance between the needle-point and 
the body of the pickup head will find 
one disadvantage in the EPs with their 
raised centre. In one or two cases, where 
the tracks have run particularly near the 
middle, or where the label seems to have 
been unusually prominent, I have been 
unable to hear the last few grooves since 


the pickup rides up on the label. 


The repertory available on EP does not 
consist entirely of reissues. I cannot at the 
moment trace the Kubelik Zauberfléte Over- 
ture in an earlier version, though perhaps 
it is in the recent lists and I have missed it ; 
and two other pieces seem to have been 
drawn directly from the Victor catalogues, 
having not been previously issued in 
England. 

The good EPs are very good indeed. To 
save space I have adopted here the “ star- 
ring system ”’ of The Record Guide (the stars 
refer solely to performance and recording, 
not to the worth of the music). The first 
disc tried was **7EG 8008, three Sousa 
marches (The Stars and Stripes, El Capitan, 
and Semper Fidelis) and a march by Bigelow 
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(Our Director) played by the Boston 
Promenade Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler. 
The Stars and Stripes, in particular, is very 
stirring ; the piccolo playing is dazzling 
and wonderfully well reproduced; _ the 
whole production seems to give new meaning 
to the phrase: ‘‘ It brings the orchestra 
into your home’. Another Boston Pops 
record of the same high quality is **7EG 
8001, the Mikado and Pirates of Penzance 
Overtures. Another two-star is Sheep may 
safely graze and Crown Imperial, drawn from 
the LP Walton collection, Col. 33C1o016, 
played by the Philharmonia under Walton 
himself (**SEL 1504). 

Inevitably those discographers’ night- 
mares, pieces ranging from Beethoven’s 
Coriolan to Adam’s Si j’étais roi Overture 
turn up in profusion. . The Cortolan is 
Schuechter’s version with the Philharmonia 
(SED 5503), undistinguished here as it was 
on SP. Columbia might really have gone 
all the way and coupled it with Egmont, 
rather than choosing the Dance of the 
Persian Slaves from Moussorgsky’s Khovant- 
shchina. Incidentally, I wish a good EP or 
MP Egmont/Coriolan would turn up, for at 
the moment there is no modern version 
particularly recommendable in any size or 
speed for either of these much-recorded 
overtures. EP cannot, it seems, turn geese 
into swans. At any rate, Si j’étais roi and 
Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger Overture, 
by the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
under Rudolf Schwarz (7EP 7004), are still 
as dim as they were on SP. The Adam is 
much more attractively presented on the 
Decca MP *LW5007 (the Opéra-Comique 
Orchestra under Jean Martinon), where it 
is coupled with Hérold’s Zampa Overture 
—this Kampa, too, being better than the 
Boston Pops one on 7EP7002. The EP 
Kampa is backed by Suppé’s Light Cavalry 
Overture ; again MP comparison arises, and 
we must prefer **LW5003 (LPO/Solti), 
backed by Morning, Noon and Night. It is 
worth spending the few extra shillings on 
the MP; the new EP Morning, Noon and 
Night (*SED5504 ; Philharmonia/Constant 
Lambert) is less brilliant, and its coupling, 
Waldteufel’s Sur le Plage waltz, is better in 
its SP and LP forms. 

But let us move to a really attractive 
record, a record for which EP is obviously 
the ideal form. This is **7ER5007, on 
which Boris Christoff sings Dositheu’s aria 
from Khovantschina (already available in 
**78 and **45 form) on one side, and Khan 
Kontchak’s aria from Borodin’s Prince Igor 
(already available in **33, **45 and *78 
form !) on the other. Here we can buy, for 
less money than an MP would cost, a shelf- 
space-saving record of two splendid per- 
formances. Christoff gives a wonderful 
example of projecting character, as well as 
thrilling tones, on to the wax. And I really 
believe that the people who claim that 7- 
inch 45 r.p.m. discs are ideal for fidelity 
may be right. In addition, of course, neither 
are we saddled with the rest of a possibly 
unwanted LP collection, nor do we have to 
get up and turn the arias over in the middle. 

Other vocal discs are less attractive. 
From Licia Albanese we have what turns 
out to be a miniature Butterfly/ Traviata 
recital, the *Entrance of Butterfly, ‘‘ Un bel 
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di”, the *Brindisi (with Jan Peerce) and 
‘‘ E strano ... Ah, fors’ é lui”’ (7ER5007). 
To offer this sort of collection is surely not 
the purpose of the new format. The arias 
are drawn from four different SP records. 
Three may be found listed in the current 
H.M.V. catalogue ; “‘ E strano... Ah fors’ 
é lui”? appears to be just one side of the 
complete aria (with ‘‘ Sempre libera ’’) 
drawn directly from the Victor catalogue 
(11-9331). The stars here are put forward 
very tentatively ; the RCA Victor engineers 
were evidently travelling up the hill beside 
the girls, for their voices are not at all in 
the distance. The powerful and spirited 
Brindisi is the best modern one available 
(in EP form, the SP is over-resonant), 
though that is not saying much. (The 
same singers do it for Toscanini on DB21361, 
coupled with “Un di felice”’, from the 
complete set.) ‘Un bel di” is edgily 
recorded, “‘E strano”’ has a background 
hum ; the other two are well made. 


Another misuse of EP, by strict standards, 
is to gather four Italian numbers sung by 
Gigli: Rossini’s La Danza, Tosti’s Marechiare 
and Serenata, and Leoncavallo’s Mattinata 
(7EB6003). In La Danza I seriously suspect 
some monkeying with the speeds. The 
sound is not natural: in any case, Caruso’s 
pre-electric La Danza (H.M.V. DB141) is 
still available. Marechiare is more attract- 
ively sung by Luigi Infantino on *SEL1503, 
coupled with Santa Lucia and two other 
Neapolitan numbers. 


Back to our overtures. From the Phil- 
harmonia/Galliera collection of Rossini, 
Columbia *33SX1006 (which sounds so 
much better on my machine than it did, 
apparently, on L.S.’s) we have L’Jtaliana 
and La Scala di Seta (*SED5502): not to 
be preferred, however, to the Serafin version 
of the former (H.M.V. *C4o012), or the 
Beecham of the latter (Columbia *LX255). 
This Beecham record is one of my favourites 
in the catalogue: it is slightly cut, but the 
last half-side is filled by The Arrival of the 
Queen of Sheba (from Handel’s Solomon), 
a sparkling performance which puts Anthony 
Bernard’s (7EP7001) in the shade. Mr. 
Bernard’s EP also comprises Fauré’s Masques 
et Bergamasques, and Pavane, sounding less 
well than it does on SP. Kubelik’s * Jdomeneo 
Overture (7ER5002) is the most successful 
of his series of Mozart overtures ; but it is 
better to buy it in the SP form, since on LP 
it is backed by a distinctly less well-recorded 
Kauberfléte Overture, not to be compared 
with Beecham’s (H.M.V. DB21023). 


The Overture to Don Pasquale (formerly 
a ten-inch record) and Lehar’s Gold and 
Silver Waltz (a former twelve-inch) join on 
4ER5009, played by the Hallé under Sir 
John Barbirolli. The Donizetti is an un- 
idiomatic performance ; and although EP 
has cleared up the distortion heard at the 
end of its SP sides, it has not made Gold and 
Silver sound any more clear-cut. The 
Overture to Berlioz’s Beatrice and Benedict 
and the G major set of ballet music from 
Rosamunde, No. 2, are played by Kletzki and 
the Philharmonia (**SEL1502). I must 
own to having revised my opinion of 
Kletzki’s Schubert since I reviewed the SP 
discs in THE GRAMOPHONE; and the 
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Berlioz sounds very much better than it did 
on SP. Still, not a very sensible coupling. 
Since Kletzki has recorded four Berlioz 
overtures, and a good deal more of the 
Rosamunde music, it should not have been 
hard to find a more appropriate pairing. 
(Readers should bear in mind, however, 
that not all 78 sides can be adapted to EP. 
78 takes up to five minutes per side ; and 
EP sides take only 74 minutes, after which 
deterioration may set in.) 

T'wo great conductors are represented in 
this first EP issue, but neither of them 
worthily. A Toscanini disc, 7ER5003, 
offers the N.B.C. Orchestra in the Liebestod 
from Tristan und Isolde (orchestral) and the 
Ride of the Valkyries, The latter is fill-up 
of Toscanini’ s Faust Overture recording 
(DB6545-6) ;° I. cannot trace a previous 
British issue of the Liebestod, and believe 
it to be the fill-up of the Gétterdiimmerung 
Immolation Scene with Traubel, Victor 
11-8664/6. Two things tell against this 
record, for all that Toscanini’s interpretation 
is superb ; first, the recording is murky, 
and second, these are the equivalents of 
two single ‘twelve-inch sides—poor value 
for 15s. 11d. The Furtwangler record 
(7ER5001) is the Waltz and Finale from 
Tchaikovsky’s C major Serenade and 
Johann II and Josef Strauss’s * Pizzicato 
Polka, played by the Vienna Philharmonic. 
The ‘Tchaikovsky is not well recorded, 
either in this or in the original form ; the 
EP Strauss is a slight improvement on the 
SP. 

Three records remain. Stokowski’s Bach . 
transcriptions on 7ER5004 (Chorale from 
the Easter Cantata, Jesu, joy of man’s desiring, 


the “ Little ” Fugue in G minor and the 


*“* Giant ” Fugue should by rights all have two 
Stars, since they are splendidly played and 
recorded. But I cannot bring myself to 
praise the inflated arrangements. André 
Kostelanetz, on SED5511, offers Schubert’s 
* The Bee, Rimsky-Korsakov’s * The Flight of 
the Bumble Bee and the *Bacchanale from 
Saint-Saéns’s Samson and Delilah, together 
with two nicer pieces, the ‘‘ Passo a sei” 
from Rossini’s William Tell and the Dance 
of the Sylphs from Berlioz’s Damnation de 
Faust, which unfortunately come off less well. 
Johann Strauss’s Wiener Blut and Kiinstler- 
leben Waltzes, played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic under Karajan on *SEL1503, 
are successful reissues of the 78s ; and 
slightly preferable to them, in that the 
surfaces are silent. 


MEDIUM-PLAY 

Decca continue with their excellent work 
of breaking up the LP Collections, so that 
possibly unwanted couplings are not forced 
on us. Robert Irving’s delectable perform- 
ance of Les Patineurs, arranged by Constant 
Lambert from Le Prophéte and other operas 
by Meyerbeer, turns up on LW5086, 
sounding every bit as well as it did before. 
Two of the six Handel Violin Sonatas 
recorded by Alfredo Campoli and George 
Malcolm, No. 4 in D, and No. 6 in E, 
appear on LW5077; and I must note, as 
A.R. did in January, 1953, fine playing, 
clear recording, but a balance unfavourable 
to the harpsichord. 

A third medium-play, LW5089, Kathleen 
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Ferrier’s Frauenliecbe und Leben, I cannot 
discuss detachedly, for it is infinitely moving 
to hear again those beautiful tones, and to 
encounter again that radiant personality. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


The singing is instinct with deep feeling. 
No one would claim that this was an ideal 
Lieder performance ; but no one could 
deny that it has a wonderful beauty. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 


* Denotes microgroove recordings 


ORCHESTRAL 


*BARTOK. Violin Concerto. Yehudi 
Menuhin (violin), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Wilhelm Furtwangler). 
H.M.V. ALPi1a2r (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Max Rostal’s musicianly performance of 
the Barték Violin Concerto, which we know 
so well here in the concert hall, was spoilt 
in the Decca recording (LXT2574) by a 
poor balance that cruelly exposed the soloist 
(like one of those passport photographs) and 
blanketed much of the orchestral detail 
which, as L.S. observed in his review in 
the June, 1951, number of THe Gramo- 
PHONE, is of such fascinating interest in this 
score. The Menuhin recording with Dorati 
(not Fistoulari, as L.S. said) and the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, though far from ideal, 
was more successful in the matter of balance 
(H.M.V. DB6361-5): but the orchestral 
playing was undistinguished, and inferior in 
style to Sargent’s excellent treatment of the 
music with the L.S.O. 

I should want to live longer with the new 
recording before making up my mind 
finally about Furtwangler’s part in it, 
especially in the last movement (which 
seems to sag a little), but it is obvious 
enough that he accompanies the slow 
movement with a rare appreciation of the 
right tonal balance and the closing bars are 
most beautiful. 

Menuhin gives an absolutely superb 
performance of the solo part, instinct with 
understanding at every point, and the 
balance is by far the best that has yet. been 
achieved. 

Not all, however, is well. The harp is too 
soft at the start of the first movement, the 
horn and cor ang! is solos (169-179) are very 
faint, and the difficult passage (194-200) in 
which the celesta and harp should make a 
shimmering sound, with the violas playing 
on the bridge (punta d’arco) accompanying 
solo violin and clarinets (who have a 
counter melody), is as unsuccessful as in 
the two previous recordings. It is one of 
Barték’s pieces of night music and it is a 
pity that a determined attempt was not 
‘made to bring it off. The harp (so often an 


offender in the matter of balance) should be 
better defined in the fifth variation in the 
slow movement and in the last movement 
there is a slight lack of bite in the brass, and 
a feeble climax towards the end (589). 

‘There are very many places, however, 
where the detail comes out with great 
clarity, and this must be considered a really 
satisfactory recording of a most complex 
score. 

(Menuhin, as before, chooses the first of 
the two alternative endings provided by 
Bartok.) 

May I warn anyone who is unfamiliar 
with this grand work, but wants to get to 
know it, not to be put off by the first entry 
of the soloist, in the first movement, where 
the clash of tonalities, (up to the point where 
the time quickens,) is rather disturbing to 
the unaccustomed ear. Take the plunge, 
expecting the water to be a little chilly at 
first, and then all will be well! There are 
many dynamic shocks in store, but also 
much lyrical beauty. 

Boosey & Hawkes publish the mini- 
ature score (12s. 6d.) and to follow it adds 
enormously to ene’s pleasure. A.R. 


*BAX. - 
Poem. 

*HOLST. “The Perfect Fool’ — 
Ballet Music, Op. 39. 

*x*VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
Wasps ” — Aristophanic 
London Symphony Orchestra 
(George Weldon). Columbia 33SX 
101g (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

The romantic spirit and rich orchestra- 
tion of Bax’s symphonic poem Tintagel 
irresistibly suggests music to a film docu- 
mentary, or rather (to use a hideous word) 
a “‘travelogue’’: and that this fact may 
make it difficult for some people to do 
justice to the merits of Bax’s glowing score 
is merely another example of the disservice 
the cinema has done to music. In many such 
film scores imaginative orchestration in- 
vented by serious composers turns into a 
series of tricks, and goes stale. Tintagel is 
not, I think, 2s attractive a piece of sea 
music as The Garden of Fand or of such fine 
quality as the sombre November Woods, 
perhaps because the Arthurian legend 
almost inevitably invokes echoes of 
Wagnerian splendours: but there are 
many touches, especially in the quieter 
sections, of Bax’s poetic genius. It is good 
to see this neglected composer’s name on the 
labels again and one would be glad to have 
Beecham’s SP recording of The Garden of 
Fand put on to LP, together with the 
orchestral version of the delightful 


“ Tintagel *?> — Symphonic 


“« The 
Suite. 


April, 1954 


Mediterranean and the equally delightful 
Overture to a Picaresque Comedy. And while 
one is on this subject I would welcome a 
recording of the splendid motet Mater ora 
filium, one of the finest pieces of modern 
English choral music there is. 

Imogen Holst, in her candid book about 
her father’s music, clearly expresses what 
one feels about The Perfect Fool ballet music. 
“There are moments when the music 
sounds as if he were parodying himself” : 
and, “‘ there is far too much reliance on 
repetition in this ballet, and far too much 
similarity in the construction of the tunes ”’. 
The orchestration is brilliant and the 
Dances of the Earth and Fire Spirits are more 
successful than the Dance of the Spirits of the 
Water, with which is mingled some 
chinoiserie that dates badly. I am going to 
be ungrateful again and wish that we had 
been given the magnificent orchestral work 
Egdon Heath, based on Thomas Hardy’s 
novel The Return of the Native, and wholly 
worthy of the composer’s genius. 

Vaughan Williams’s Overture to The 
Wasps is a jolly and entertaining piece 
without a trace of Aristophanic wit in it, 
and one ear-tickling tune ; it is, in its mild 
way, the English equivalent of Brahms’s 
Academic Overture. The pieces from the 
Suite here called Aristophanic (but in the 
catalogue of the composer’s work, printed 
in Percy Young’s book, The Wasps Suite) 
are all very slight: and the last of them is 
all too redolent of the village green. 

All this music, which has seemed to need 
a lot of qualification, is played in a forth- 
right and often boisterous way by Weldon 
and the L.S.O., aided by vivid recording. 
There is indeed a startling clarity in the 
recording of Holst’s pieces. 


*BEETHOVEN. Concerto in D major 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 61. 
Georg Kulenkampff (violin), Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt). Telefunken 
LGX66017 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Kulenkampff made this recording for 

Telefunken before the war, and reviewers 

of modern versions of this concerto are 

constantly referring to it as the pinnacle 

of artistic achievement. Capitol made a 

LP transfer of the performance for America, 

and Supraphon also issued a set taken from 

the original. It was to be expected that 
the recording would eventually turn up in 
this country in LP form, and here it is ona 

Telefunken disc, having turned a full circle. 

How much it has lost or gained in the 

transference it is impossible for me to say, 

as this is the first time I have heard it. The 

Record Guide had issued a timely reminder 


that without some adjustment of speed 


it played almost in the key of E flat—it still 
does. Comparing this LP issue with others 
in the February, 1954 number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, I find a choice between 
it and Menuhin’s H.M.V. ALP1100 a 
difficult one to make. Ncthing sv serenely 
beautiful as Kulenkampff’s playing of the 
slow movement has come my way, and it 
is perhaps this quality of mature reflection 
which will mest appeal to connoisseurs of 
instrumental style, and lovers of this 
concerto in particular. There is a great 








